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T H E 


PRESENT STATE 


OF THE 


Manufacture of Salt explained; 
AND 


A new Mode ſuggeſted of refining BrrTisn SALT, 
ſo as to render it equal, or ſuperior to 
the fineſt FOREIGN SALT. 


To which is ſubjoined, | * 


A PLAN for aboliſhing the preſent Duties and Reſtrictions on 
the Manufacture of SALT, and for ſubſtituting other Duties, 
leſs burthenſome to the Subjects, more beneficial to the 


Revenue, and better qualified to promote the T of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON THE 


Manufacture and Trade of Salt, 
Ss. Oc. 


HERE were formerly upwards of two 
hundred falt-pans at North and South 
Shields; at preſent there are but twenty. 

The decreaſe of the ſalt manufacture on the 
eaſt coaſt, is owing to the ſuperior advantages 
of making ſalt, by the aſſiſtance of- the ſuns 
on the ſouth coaſt, and the making of it from 
rock-ſalt on the weſt. 

The places from whence London is chiefly 
ſupplied with ſalt, are Lymington and Li- 
verpool. 

At Lymington the ſea water is let into 
ſhallow ponds or reſervoirs, where it eva- 
porates to a certain degree. It is afterwards 
boiled down in pans, with coals got from 
Newcaſtle and Sunderland, which coals pay 
a duty of 5s. 4 2d. per chalder ; ſo that 
the ſalt made at Lymington may be faid to 
pay duty twice; firſt, on the coals uſed in 

B making 
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making the falt; and, ſecondly, on the falt 
when made. 


At Liverpool, which is a principal place 
for the manufacture and export of ſalt made 
from rock-ſalt, the laſt-mentioned ſalt is diſ- 
ſolved in ſea-water, making therewith the 
ſtrongeſt poſſible brine or ſolution of ſea- ſalt; 
when the brine has depoſited the impurities 
of the rock-ſalt, it is boiled down in pans, in 
much the ſame manner as at Lymington. | 
Ihe vein or ſtratum of rock-ſalt hitherto 
diſcovered, is near Norwich in Cheſhire. 
It is upwards of Fo feet in thickneſs ; but, 
from falt ſprings being ſo common in different 


parts of that county, there is reaſon to be- 


lieve that this ſtratum extends through a great 
tract of country, and will, for ages, furniſh 
an inexhauſtible ſupply of that valuable ar- 

ticle, to the inhabitants of this iſland. 
But the inhabitants of Great Britain are 
ſubject to various reſtrictions in the uſe of 
rock-ſalt. 

By 1 Ann. ſtat. 1. cap. 21. ect. 10. No 
© rock-ſalt ſhall be refined into white ſalt, 
© except within ten miles of the pits, or at 
© ſuch places as, upon or before the oth of 
May 1709, ſhall have been uſed for the 

* refining of rock- ſalt, under the pain of forty 
* ſhillings for every buſhel.* | 
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By 6 Ann. cap. 12. ſect. 2. Rock- ſalt 
* may be uſed in making ſalt from ſea- 
vater in the ſalt works near Holyhead in 
© Anpleſea.' | 

By flat. 5 Geo. 2. cap. 6. ſect. 17. * It ſhall 
© be lawful for the Commiſſioners of his 
© Majeſty's duties on ſalt to licenſe any per- 
© ſons to make uſe of any building for 
* the refining of rock-/a/t, and making it 
into white ſalt, ſo as the number to be 
© licenſed do not exceed one at each of the 
© following places, v:Z. at Heybridge, Col- 
© chefler, Maningtree, I pfwich, Woodbridge: 
* Walderſwick, and Szuthwold, upon requeſt 
from the juſtices of peace at the quarter 
* (eſfions neareſt to the places afore- mention- 
ed, fo as his Majeſty's duties be —_— 

© paid.” 

The refining of rock-ſalt being chevy: parti- 
WA: reſtricted by acts of parliament, the 
conſequence is, that the whole of Sco:/and, and 
every part in England, excepting the few 
places named or deſcribed in theſe acts, are 
excluded from the benefit of uſing. and re- 
fining the valuable raw material of roc f- 
alt. | 

At the ſame time the exportation of rock- 
ſalt to forergn countries, and to every part in 
ireland, is permitted. 
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By ſtatute 9 Ann, cap. 23. ſect. 44, it was 
* enacted, that during thirty-two years there 
„ ſhould be paid to her Majeſty nine ſhil- 
lings for every ton of roc&-/alt put on board 
«any ſhip in Great Britain, and exported to 
&« Treland,. over and above the preſent duties 
* to be paid by the exporter upon entry out 
for exportation, to the officer of the port 
* where ſuch rock-ſalt ſhall be put on board 
e before any cocket ſhall be granted for the 
« ſame.” 

It appears, alſo, that the duties ne by 
this act were made perpetual by act 3 Geo. 1. 
cap. 7. but it is preſumed that the duty of 
nine ſhillings per ton on rock-ſalt ex ported 
to Ireland has been repealed by ſome ſubſe- 
quent ſtatute, as the fact is, that the Iriſh 
receive rock-ſalt from England duty free. 

Many places in England and Scotland, be- 
ſides being deprived of the benefit of rock- 
ſalt, ſuffer additional diſadvantages in their 
manufactory of ſalt from the high duties 
they are obliged. to pay upon coals carried 
coaſtways. 

Coals conſumed in GreatBritain and carried 
coaſtways pay a dutyof 55. 42d. per chalder. 

Coals imported into the Port of London pay 
85. 74. per chalder. 
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Coals exported to foreign countries in Bri- 
tiſh bottoms pay 85.4 per chalder, coals ex- 
ported in foreign bottoms pay 145. 44 d. per 
chalder. 

But coals n to n pay a duty 
only of 15. 1.4 d. per chalder. 


The conſeqyence of theſe inequalities is, 
that a great quantity of rock-/alt refined in 
Ireland, is ſmuggled from thence to the weſt 
coaſts of England and Scotland, where, from 
the ſuperior duties on coal carried coaſtways, 
and from being denied the benefit of the raw 
material of rock-ſalt, the fair trader in ſalt 
cannot poſſibly afford ſalt near ſo cheap, as it 


can be had by means of the illicit trade from 
Ireland. 


Theſe obſervations are made, not with a 
view to ſuggeſt any additional duties on coal 
exported to Ireland, or any reſtrictions upon 
the exportation of Rock Salt, for the benefit 
of the inhabitants of that country; for, on the 
contrary, the Author declares himſelf a warm 
friend to the operation of every liberal princi- 
ple in the arrangements between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and his perſuaſion is, that the 
proſperity of the empire will beſt be promoted 
by encouraging the manufactures and com- 
merce of both countries, and by exciting a 


laudable 


3 
laudable emulation between them upon fair 
grounds of competition. | 

It is not the ſmallneſs of the duty paid by 
the Iriſh for their coals imported from Bri- 
tain, nor the benefit they enjoy from the im- 
portation of Britiſh Rock Salt, that the Au- 
thor complains of ; but he complains that the 
inhabitants of Great Britain ſhould be ſub- 
jected to ſuch a diſtreſſing duty on coals car- 
ried coaſtways, and that they are ſo much re- 
ſtricted, and in many parts of this iſland totally 
excluded from the benefit of the raw material 
of Rock Salt. Without wiſhing to vary the 
benefits which have been granted to Ireland, 
he cannot help thinking that the diſadvan- 
tages to which the inhabitants of Great Britain 
are ſubjected, have been founded on bad po- 
licy, and ought to be removed. 

If the maxim in trade holds good, that 
the exportation of a raw unmanufaQtured 
commodity, which can be manufactured at 
home to advantage, is improper, the export- 
ation of Rock Salt to foreign Nations, ought 

ſtrictly to be prohibited, and the ſalt trade with 
the ſiſter kingdom of Ireland ought to be ſo 
arranged, as to place the inhabitants of both 
countries upon an equal footing, and to pre- 
vent that deſtructive trade of ſmuggling, 
which now exiſts to an enormous extent, 
ale from 


[7 9 
from that country into Great Britain, and 
which muſt continue to exiſt while there are 
ſuch encouragements, or temptations at leaſt 
for refining the Britiſh Rock Salt in Ireland, 
and ſmuggling it into the moſt convenient 
parts of England and Scotland. 

The Author will now attempt to ſhew how | 
the ſalt manufacture of Great Britain may 
be carried on to the greateſt advantage; how 
the importation of Foreign Salt for curing. 
fiſh, and meat will be rendered unneceſſary ; 
and how ſalt from this kingdom may be ren- 
dered a ſtaple article of export trade to Fan- 
ders, Holland, part of Germany, Pruſſia, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia. 

It has been oblerved, that the manufacture 
of ſalt at Shields, and on the eaſt coaſt of this 
| iſland, had decreaſed ever ſince the diſcovery 
and the working of the ſtratum of rock-ſalt in 
Cheſhire. Trade will always go to thoſe 
places where it can be carried on to the greateſt 
advantage. It ſhould be there principally 
encouraged and promoted, and not, from 
motives of bad policy, laid under reſtraint. 

The legiſlature ſhould in theſe reſpects re- 
gard the intereſt of the whole, not of a part. 
The proprietors of the rock-ſalt have reaſon 


to complain, that the ſale of it has been 
prohibited to thoſe places where coals are in 


abundance, 


| propoſed, about forty years ago, to allow the 


nearly, to obtain 23 tons, equal to 920 buſhels 
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abundance, and where i it could be refined to 
advantage. | 
The author has been informed that it was 


importation of rock- ſalt into Scotland. That 
meaſure was promoted by Archibald Duke of 
Argyle; but it ſeems the proprietors of ſalt- 
works on the Forth ſignified to the Duke, how 
much it would (as they thought) hurt their 
intereſt: in conſequence of which the idea was 
at that time laid aſide. 

Sea-water on the Frith of Forth yields, on 
an average of the year, ; of ſalt; 100 tons, 


therefore, contain ; 
| Tons. Cwt, Qrs, 


Of ſalt 2 8 16 
Of water 97 2 e 
A hundred tons of ſaturated ſolution of 


rock-ſalt in ſea-water, contain 
Tons, ' Cwr, Qrs, Lbs, 


Of falt 1 20 

Of water 76 19 2 8 

The improper expenditure of fewel in 
making ſalt from ſea-water, without the aid 
of rock- ſalt, cannot be more fully ſhown than 
by the above ſtates. By the former, up- 
wards of 97 tons of water muſt be evaporated 
to procure 2 tons 17 cwt. of ſalt, equal to 
114 buſhels; by the latter 77 tons of water 


of 


3 
of ſalt; a quantity (with 20 tons leſs evapo- 
ration) eight times greater than is procured 
from ſea-water. 
From the above facts it may ſafely be con- 
cluded, that, to procure the ſame quantity. of 
ſalt from ſea- water as from ſalt brine, it will 
require eight times the fewel, and eight times 
the labour ;—an object of leſs importance to 
the ſalt manufacturers, than to the country in 
general, which ultimately pays, by an ad- 
vanced price on falt, for the extra charge of 

manufacture. | 
The felling price of ſalt at Liverpool and 
on the Forth (excluſive of duties), confirms 

what is above ſtated. | 

Per buſhel. 


At Liverpool, the beſt ſalt ſells at 84. 
Small falt 64. 


On the Forth, the average price is 15d. 


The expence of manufacture on the Forth 
ſtands near 11d. per buſhel; and the ſalt- 
makers at Liverpool, who uſe rock-ſalt, have 


as much profit by ſelling their falt at 8d. as 
thoſe on the Forth at 1 5d. | 


The heavy duties already laid on this ne- 
neſſary of life render it an object of moment 
to the country in general, more eſpecially to 
the poorer ſort of people, that the cheapeſt 
mode of manufacture ſhould be adopted. The 


C import- 
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1mportation, therefore, of rock- falt, under certain 
reſtrictions and regulations, ſhould be allowed 
into all the ports of Great Britain where the 
manufacture of ſalt is carried on. Objections 
may be ſtarted, That the revenue would 
© ſuffer thereby, viz. Either by the rock- ſalt 
* being made ule of in its crude ſtate, or by 
the ſtrong brine being carried away, or diſ- 
* poſed of from the ſalt- works. | 

To the firſt of theſe it is a ſufficient anſwer, 
that rock-ſalt contains ſo many impurities, 
particularly of a red clay or earthy matter, 
that it could not be made uſe of for houſe- 
hold purpoſes, or the ſalting of meat; and, 
could it even be made ule of, its colour, its 
ſize when whole, and its unformed grains or 
particles when broken or pounded, will afford 


an eaſy method of detection. 


The laſt objection, That ſalt brine would 
© be ſecreted or carried away from the works, 
militates equally againſt the preſent mode of 
making ſalt from ſea water; becauſe, in either 
caſe, ſalt muſt be in a liquid ere it can be in a 
ſolid ſtate. As the law ſtands at preſent, the 
penalty for diſpofing of, or taking away the 
brine is very great. Beſides, watchmen attend 


the falt-pans night and day; and, if it ſhould 


be thought farther neceſſary, the pump that 
draws 


I 

draws up the brine from the reſervoir or pit, 
in which the falt rock is diſſolved by the ſea- 
Water, may be under the lock and key of the 
ſalt-officer, who ſhall be obliged to attend 
when the pans are filled, | 

It having beenclearly proved, that ſalt made 
from rock-ſalt can, at equal profits to the 
maker, be afforded to be fold at half the price 
of ſalt made from ſea-water, it now remains 
to ſhow, firſt, how home-made ſalt can, at a 


ſmall expence, be purified, or rendered of 


equal or ſuperior quality to bay or foreign 
ſalt, for the purpoſe of curing fiſh, and ſalt- 
ing of meat and butter; 2dly, How ſuch 
purified ſalt can be made a ſtaple article of 
trade and export from this kingdom. 

The method of purifying home-made falt 
is fully explained in the following letter, ad- 
dreſſed by the Author to the Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Scotland : But, previous to 
the inſertion thereof, it will be proper to give 
the ſubſtance of what Campbell, a prolix, but 
well-meaning author, ſays, in his Political 
Survey, of the importance of the manufac- 
ture and trade of ſalt to Great Britain. 

« Salts of all kinds are made in Britain, and 

* of ſome ſort or other in almoſt every part of 
fit, If we conſider the extenſive uſe of this 
C2 indiſ- 
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© indiſpenſable neceſſary of life, we muſt look 
© upon the abundance of it in this kingdom 
to be a very great and extenſive bleſſing, 
From the immenſe and continual conſump- 
© tion of ſalt, we may form ſome idea of the 
number of families maintained by the mak- 
ing, tranſporting, and vending of this va» 
© luable article. The conſumption within this 
* laſt century has increaſed amazingly, and is 
* ſtill increaſing, as manifeſtly appears by the 


< publicrevenueariſing from it, which amounts 


* at preſent in South Britain to 700,000 /, 
per annum. 

© In 1670, in the ld of William Mad- 

* burry, Eſq; of Madburry in Cheſhire, was 
* diſcovered the mine of rock-ſalt. There 
have been ſince many more works wrought 
* by other proprietors, who have moſt of 
them Joined in company for that purpoſe. 
This rock-falt is ſent to Liverpool and other 
places, where, by boiling it in ſea-water, 
they produce a fine white ſalt, which they 
* can ſometimes afford at twenty ſhillings a 
ton, equal to ſixpence per buſhel, excluſive. 
* of the duty, and export it to the plantations. 
* Notwithſtanding our great plenty of ſalt, 

* we are obliged to uſe foreign ſalt for the 
* fiſheries, It is undoubtedly a wiſe policy 
7 *tq 
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to grant a drawback on the foreign ſalt em- 
ployed: But, would it be a leſs wiſe policy 
* to propoſe a reward for making ſalt here, as 


* fit for curing 5 as Es alt, and at a 


moderate price? 


Copy of a Letter from Lord DUNDONALD f 


the Secretary of the Royal Society of Scotland. 


*SIR, 

*YOU will be ſo good as to return my 
* thanks to the Royal Society for the honour 
$ they have done me, in electing me one of 
© their number; and will likewiſe pleaſe to 
communicate to them the following account 
of the method I have of late uſed with ſucceſs, 
for freeing. home-made ſalt from the large 
$ quantity of magneſia ſalita and magneſia vi- 
t triolata with which it abounds. 

The unfitneſs of home-made ſalt for the 


'  ® preſerving of fiſh, meat, and butter, is ſuf- 


© ficiently known; and, by a variety of expe- 
f riments I have made, it ſeems to be princi- 
F pally owing to the ſeptic power of the mag- 


zb neſia ſalita. 


A method of purifying common ſalt with- 

* out diſſolving it in water, and decompound- 
ing the ſalts with earthy baſis, by a fixed 
: alkaline ſalt, has hitherto been a deſidera- 
* tum, 
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[ 14 | 
tum, and is an object of importance to the 
* public in general, more eſpecially to the 
* curers of fiſh and meat. 

The method already mentioned of diſſolv- 
ing in water, &c. &c. and afterwards boiling 
* down and granulating the ſalt, could not, 
* from the expence with which it is attended, 
* be practiſed in the large way. Beſides, 
* there would in the proceſs be formed the 
following ſalts, according to the alkali made 
* uſe of, viz, If foſſile alkali, a common ſea» 
* falt and a Glauber ſalt; and, if vegetable 
© alkali, a ſalt of Silvius and a vitriolated 
* Tartar, The ſeparation of the ſalt of Sil» 
«* vius from the common ſalt, if neceſſary, 
© could not be made; that of the vitriolated 
* Tartar, it is true, from its ſmall ſolubility 
in water, could more eaſily be made; but 
it would require the ſalt brine to be drawn 
off the ſubſided cryſtals of vitriolated Tar- 
tar, which would be attended with expence 
and loſs of time. The objection to the 
other method of decompounding by foſſile 
alkali is, that a proportion of Glauber falt 
would be formed in place of the magneſia 
vitriolata decompounded, from which it 
would be no leſs difficult to free the ſeas 
* falt than from the magneſia ſalita. It is Anne, 

* that 


a S 
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© that in this proceſs a proportion of ſea- falt 
would be regenerated; but each pound of 
ſalt ſo obtained (foſſile alkali ſuppoſed at 364. 
ger ton) would coſt 2d. inſtead of 2d. the 
price (excluſive of the duty) that it may be 
_* purchaſed for at preſent: And, upon the 
* whole, neither of theſe proceſſes, including 
© the price of the alkalis ufed, could be done 
for leſs than 15 d. per buſhel, equal to the 
original price of the ſalt. Every objeQtion, 
© however, to the proper purifying of ſalt, 
© is removed by the following procels : 
Take a veſlel, of a conical figure, with a 
© hole in the apex or ſmall end of it, put it 
near the fire, with the bottom or baſe up- 
* permoſt ; or fix it in ſuch a manner that it 
* may be moderately heated by a ſtove or ſtew 
going round it; fill it with ſalt; take a 
* twenitieth part of the ſalt contained in the 
© veſſel, diſſolve it in its proper proportion 
of water in an iron pan; let it boil, and 
pour it, when hot, upon the ſurface of the 
* falt in the conical veſſel. The hot and fully 
* ſaturated ſolution will diſſolve no more ſea- 
* ſalt, but will, as it deſcends and filtrates 
through the ſalt in the veſſel, liquify or 
diſſolve the magneſia ſalita, and magneſia 
* vitriolata, which will drop out at the aper- 
ture 
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© ture in the ſmall end of the conical veſſel, 
* After that the liquor has ceaſed to drop, 
* take out a twentieth part more of the falt 
contained in the veſſel, diſſolve it in water, 
* proceed as aforeſaid, pour it on the ſalt, and 
© repeat the ſame with freſh quantities of ſalt 
out of the veſſel, until the remaining ſalt 
© be of the required purity. Three waſbings 
© will render home-made falt equally pure as 
* bay-ſalt. Each operation renders the falt 
* 4: times purer than it was before. Its 
* purity, throwing off the ſmall fractional parts 
* in each multiplication, will increaſe in the 
following progreſſion : e 
Firſt operation — 4.5 
Second ditto 20. 
Third ditto — «ls 
Fourth ditto ws = 410. 
Fifth ditto - = 1845, * 


© The. 


® Several perſons have attempted to purify ſalt in the method 
here recommended ; but, from not attending to the principle upon 
which the purification is effeQed, had not the ſucceſs which they 
expected. The purification, or rather the ſeparation of ſalt, 18 
effected upon this ſimple principle: that ſea-ſalt cryſtallizes by 
evaporation, or by the loſs of the ſuperfluous water, and is not 
afterwards liquifiable by the heat applied; whereas the magneſia 
vitriolata cryſtallizes by cold, or by the abſtraction of heat, and 
will therefore liquify upon acquiring of heat. This ſhews 
the neceſſity that the brine, when poured upon the ſalt, 
be boiling hot, and that the ſalt, while dripping, be kept 
at a heat at which the magneſia vitriolata does not cryſtallize, 


The 


C Tp: 1 
© The ſuperior quality of ſalt, thus freed from 
© the bitter nauſeous ſalts, is no leſs obvious 
© to the taſte than its effects are in ſalting or 
© preſerving of fiſh, meat, and butter; of 
© which J have ſatisfied myſelf by a variety 
© of experiments, I am, 


c SIR, Kc. 


P. S. If a ſalt perfectly pure is required, 
as all ſalt made by fire contains a ſmall por- 
tion of uncombined magneſia, the ſalt may 
© be freed from it, by adding to the firſt liquor 
© that the ſalt is waſhed with, as much ma- 
© rine acid as will neutraliſe and diſſolve the 
* magneſia. 


The ſeparation of the magneſia ſalita, depends again upon its 
ſtrong attraction for water; for if the ſalt, ſubmitted to purifica- 
tion, be previouſly well dried, the ex\ccated magneſia ſalita con- 
tained in it, will deprive the ſalt-brine, or the ſolution uſed for 
purifying the ſalt, of the water neceſſary to keep the ſea-falt con- 
tained in it in ſolution, will force the ſea-ſalt to cryſtallize in its 
paſſage, and the magneſia ſalita, thus diſſolved, will drip or run 
off along with the magneſia vitriolata. In purifying of ſalt at the 
falt works, there is no occaſion for a ſcrupulous adherence to the 
directions given of doing it in a veſſel of a conical figure, or of 
pouring the hot brine upon the top of the ſalt; for as the proceſs is 
neither more nor leſs than the waſhing of ſalt in a hot and pure 
brine, it may either be done by pouring the brine upon the ſalt, 
or by putting the ſalt into the hot brine, which laſt method the 
Author puts in practice at his ſalt works in the firſt purification z 
but the laſt part of the proceſs, in order to fave a ſuperfluous diſ- 
ſolving of ſalt, he recommends to be done in conical veflels of a 
ſize to contain 50 or more buſhels of ſalt at a time, 
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The ſimplicity of the proceſs for purifyin# 
falt here deſcribed, and its cheapneſs, as it 
can be done for leſs than 15d. per buſhel, 
will, it is hoped, recommend it to the atten- 
tion of the legiſlature, and the practice of it 
ought to be enforced by act of parliament at 
all the ſalt- works throughout Great Britain. 
The propriety of ſuch an act of the legiſlature 
wilt not ſtrike thoſe who imagine the purity 
and quality of ſalt of little moment, and who 
are unacquainted with the great quantity of 
bittern or heterogeneous falts contained in it. 
The common ſalt made at Shields, and on 
the Frith of Forth, is found, by repeated 
trials, on an average, to contain one-tenth 
of its weight of thoſe bitter putreſcible ſalts, 
aiding inſtead. of preventing putrefaction. 
According to the above proportion, a buſhel 
of ſalt of 56 pounds, contains 52 pounds of 
the ſalts already mentioned. 

This plan of purifying common ſalt muſt 
be enforced by act of parliament at all the ſalt- 
works in Great Britain, before it would be 
prudent to prohibit the importation and uſe 
of foreign ſalt ; becauſe, were it otherwiſe, and 
the purifyng of the falt left in the choice of 
the ſalt- makers, they might be tempted to 
ſave the ſmall expence the proceſs is attended 

with, 
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1 19 ] 
with, to impoſe on the Public, by ſupplying 


the curers of fiſh and meat with unpurified ſalt, 
who, from outward appearance, could not diſ- 


tinguiſh the difference, and who might neither 


know, nor give themſelves the trouble to put 
the purity of the ſalt to the teſt ot an alkaline 
ſolution. Were the practice here recom- 


mended made general, there would be no com- 


plaints of the rancid ſmell and taſte of our 
falted butter, nor in the navy and merchant 
ſervice, of tainted ill-cured meat. The 
health of our ſeamen is, of itſelf, an object of 
ſufficient importance to recommend what is 
here propoſed to the ſerious attention of go- 


vernment, The Dutch have been long fa- 


mous for curing fiſh, meat, and butter, better 
than any nation in Europe, which, at the 
ſame time that the greateſt cleanlineſs is ob- 


ſerved by them, 1s principally owing to the 


ſuperior quality of the ſalt they make uſe of. 

Beſt Spaniſh or Portugal ſalt is, by them, not 
thought ſufficiently pure for many purpoſes, 
particularly for ſalting butter. It is, there- 

fore, made to undergo a purification, which 

they ſtudiouſiy conceal, but which can 

conſiſt only in freeing ſalt from the impu- 
rities with which it is mixed. 
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In the hiſtory of the French Academy of 
Sciences, mention is made, That the Dutch 


© uſe ſour whey in the purification « or refining 


* of ſalt, and that it is owing to this method 
that they are famous for having the beſt 
© ſalted proviſions in Europe.” 


Notwithſtanding ſo reſpectable an autho- 
rity, there is reaſon to believe that this is not 
the method the Dutch uſe in purifying their 
ſalt; for the butter, or oil, contained in the 
whey, would hinder the cryſtallization of the 
fat, and the acid would join with the uncom- 
bined magnelia, and form a deliqueſcent alt, 
from which it would be no leſs difficult to 


free the ſea-ſalt than from the bittern for- 


merly mentioned. 
The means of purifying common falt 


having been ſufficiently explained, it now re- 


mains to ſhow how falt may be rendered an 
article of export trade from this kingdom to 
the northern nations of Europe, who draw 
their principal ſupply of that article from 
Spain, Portugal, and Sardinia. French or 
Bay ſalt is reckoned inferior to the above, 
and as ſuch is prohibited by the Dutch to be 


uſed in curipg of herring, on penalty of for- 
feiting the kercing lo cured, 


What 
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What is here propoſed will be beſt ſhown 
by a comparative ſtate of the price of Spa- 
niſh and Britiſh ſalt delivered at Copen- 
hagen. 

Spaniſh ſalt, one ton equal to 


40 buſhels — - . o 18s 0 
Freight and inſurance on ditto 2 o © 
Equal to 1 8. 42d. per buſhel 2:15 © 

| Britiſh refined falt. 
One ton equal to 40 buſhels 110 o 
F reight, &c. on ditto O 12 © 
Equal to 122d. per buſhel 23 2 0 


The laſt mentioned freight to Copenhagen 
will appear high rated, when it is conſidered 
that two-thirds of all the eaſt country ſhips 
go out 1n ballaſt, making their freight upon 
their homeward bound voyage ; and it is 
not doubted, that veſſels may be had to 
freight at half the above ſum, chooſing ra- 
ther to accept of it than incur the expence 
of going out in ballaſt. So that, whatever 
they get on an outward- bound voyage, how- 
ever ſmall, may be deemed as clear gain, 
and, at ſix ſhillings per ton, is equal to one- 
third of the homeward- bound freight, 
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The example given here of the freight 


and price of falt delivered at Copenhagen, 


will anſwer for any of the following ports, 
viz. Gottenburgh, Chriſtianſtadt, Stock- 


holm, Lubec, Dantzic, Memel, Riga, Peterf- | 


burgh, &c. 
Where' large quantities of Spaniſh and 


. Portugal ſalt are imported, from its ſupe- 


rior quality, it ſells at a higher rate than 
Britiſh unpurified ſalt, which is found, at 
home as well as abroad, unfit for the fiſhe- 


Ties, or for ſalting of meat. But, were it 


purified, as propoſed, its quality and colour, 
independent of its low price, would give it 
a decided ſuperiority over any foreign ſalt in 
theſe markets. 


The nan hopes he has proved the three 
propoſitions he ſet out with: That ſalt may 
be made one half cheaper from rock: ſalt 


diſſolved in ſea-water, than from ſea-water 
alone: That home ſalt may be made of equal 


or ſuperior purity to foreign ſalt: And that 
falt may become a great article of export 
trade from this kingdom. 

He is unconnected with the proprietors 
of the rock-ſalt, and the manufacturers of 
ſalt on the weſt coaſt, He is himſelf a con- 

nderavs 


- 


. 
ſiderable manufacturer of ſalt on the eaſt 
coaſt, and though the manufacturers of ſalt 
on that coaſt have entertained apprehen- 
ſions that their intereſt would ſuffer from the 
importation and uſe of rock-ſalt, yet the Au- 
thor is fully convinced that there is no juſt 
foundation for thoſe apprehenſions; and that, 
on the contrary, their trade and profits would 
receive benefit, inſtead of injury, from the 
free importation and uſe of rock-falt. 


Independently of thefe conſiderations, he 


feels it to be the duty of every good ſubject to 
point out any means by which the pernicious 
practice of fmuggling may be ſuppreſſed, and 
the trade of Great Britain extended. 


It is with this view, in particular, that the 
author has ſuggeſted the improvements which 
may be made in the mode of manufacturing 
ſalt, and the inducements to thoſe improve- 
ments; but he will now beg leave to ſubmit 
to the public . conſideration ſome ideas, and 
propoſitions of a different nature, which could 
not fail to produce an extenſion of the trade 
of Great Britain, and the infallible extinction 
of the ſmuggling trade in the article of 
ſalt, and he hopes to be able to ſhew, that 
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the innovation to be propoſed, would be at- 


_ tended with much real benefit and conve- 


nience to the ſubjects of this kingdom; and, 
at the ſame time, without any poſſible pre- 
Judice to the intereſts of the public revenue. 


PLAN 


3 
„ 


FOR 

Aboliſting the preſent Duties and Re- 
flriftions on the Manufacture of Salt, and 
for ſubſtituting other Duties leſs burthen- 


ſome to the Subjects, more beneficial to the 


Revenue, and better qualified to promote 
the Trade of Great Britain. 


HE groſs nominal amount of the dutieson 
ſalt extends to many hundred thouſand 
pounds annually; but the net produce to the 
revenues of the public, after deducting the 
charges of management, drawbacks and boun- 
ties, does not amount to one-third of the no- 
© | minal deſcription of the annual duties on ſalt. 
8 | For ſhewing the groſs receipt of the annual 
duties upon ſalt in England, the amount of 
the drawbacks, bounties, and diſcounts, the 
groſs produce after theſe deductions, the 
charges of management, and the remaining 
net produce; the Author has had recourſe to 
the reports of the Commiſhoners of Accounts, 
as the accuracy and authenticity of the cal- 
culations and facts reported by theſe gentlemen 
is univerſally admitted, 
E The 
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The branch of the revenue ariſing from 
ſalt, together with many other branches of 
the public revenue, came under the conſider- 
ation of the commiſſioners of the public ac- 
counts in the year 1780; and mention is made 
of it in their ſecond Report, which is dated 


3iſt January 1781. To that Report there is 


ſubjoined, in an Appendix, No. 28, the fol- 
lowing account, relating to the groſs and net 
produce of the ſalt duties for the year 1776, 


72. 


Groſs receipts for the year . & 
17716. = = 895,489 8 114 


Jo be deducted, drawbacks, 


bounties, and diſcount, 622,865 6 2+ 


Groſs produce remaining, £272,624 2 9 


Deduct charges of ma- 
nagement, 8 15 * 


1 


Remains net produce, {2 240,2 213 7 2 


— 


Though the preceding Report was made 
by the commiſhoners of accounts in the 
month of January 1781, they had not then 
been able to get an account of the groſs and 
net produce of the ſalt down to any later pe- 
riod than the year 1776; neither has the 

Author 
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Author of theſe ſheets been able to get, for 
any later period, an account of the groſs re- 


cepts of the ſalt duties, and of the ſum paid 
for bounties, drawbacks, &©c. but he has learnt 


that there was given in to Parliament, up- 


on the 2d of February laſt, 1785, an account 
of the net produce of all the taxes, from Mi- 
chaelmas 1783, to Michaelmas 1784, in which 
the net produce of the ſalt duties was ſtated 
thus: 

1 
Salt, 5th April 1759, 261,203 13 £ 
Ditto, Ioth May 1780, 55,340 14 87 
Ditto, 22d June 1782, 56,031 9 652 


+ 332,735 16 8 


This increaſed produce of the ſalt revenue, 
was owing to additional duties which had 
been impoſed on that article in the years 
1780 and 1782. 

It is preſumable, however, that the pro- 
portions between the groſs and net produce 
for the year, from Michaelmas 1783 to Mi- 
chaelmas 1784, would not differ very widely 
irom the proportions of theſe in the year 
1776; and therefore the Author may be al- 
lowed to argue from the ſtatements of the 
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year 1776, made up by the commiſſioners 
of accounts, as affording ſufficient materials 
for the obſervations and reaſonings in the 
ſubſequent part of this enquiry : 

It appears from the ſtateme:it of the year 
1776, that while the groſs receipts from the 
ſalt duties were 895,489 J. 8s. 11d. there 
remained for the uſe of the Public, of net 
produce, only 246, 213 J. 7s. 2d. The dif- 
ference therefore amounting to 649, 276 J. 15. 
9d. was conſumed by drawbacks, bounties, 
diſcounts and charges of management. 

There is reaſon likewiſe to believe, that the 
amount of articles falling under that deſcrip- 
tion in the year, ending Michaelmas 1784, 
exceeded 700,0co/. while the public revenue 
was benefited only to the extent of 332, 735. 
165. 8d. 

The preſent mode of collecting a revenue 
from ſalt is liable to various objections: 
Iſt, Without producing adequate benefits to 
the public revenue, it is burthenſome to the 
manufacturer and trader, both from the ex- 
tent of thoſe duties which muſt be paid in 
money, and of thoſe for which bond muſt be 
granted, likewiſe from the various reſtrictions 
in the progreſs and ſale of the commodity, 
as well as from the attendance requiſite for 

E 7 < ſatis» 
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ſatisfying the different forms required by law 
for intitling to drawbacks, bounties, diſ- 
counts, &c. TN 

2dly, It is expenſive in the collection; for 
while the duties on ſalt remain, there muſt 
neceſſarily be a great number of ſalt officers 
employed to make effectual that revenue, and 
to guard againſt the various frauds to which 
it is liable, in different ſtages of the manufac- 


tory, as well as in the claims for drawbacks, 


bounties, and diſcounts. 


3dly, Suppoling all the ſalt officers in the 
kingdom to be very attentive to their duty, 
which is perhaps more than can be expected 
from great numbers of perſons where much 
vigilance is requiſite, without correſponding 


benefit to the officer; ſtill, from the nature of 


the commodity and the manufacture, and 
from the modes of aſcertaining the duties, 
drawbacks, and bounties, it is liable to many 


im poſitions and abuſes; and experience proves 


that great quantities of ſalt, without paying 
any duties at all, can be eaſily ſmuggled from 
Ireland to the weſt coaſt of Great Britain, to 
the great prejudice of the fair trader, as well 
as of the public revenue. 

Such are the effects of the preſent ſyſtem of 
ſalt duties, and of the laws made on that ſub- 


Je, 
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ject, which, when ſeriouſly conſidered, call 
loudly for redreſs. 


All theſe miſchiefs would be prevented, 
and, at the ſame time, many advantages, in 
other reſpeAs, would be acquired by aboliſh- 
ing the duties on ſult, leaving that manufac- 
ture perfectly free from all obſtacles, and 
allowing falt to be tranſported coaſtways to 
whatever ſituation might be found moſt 
proper, 

It is underſtood, however, that the public 
revenue muſt not ſuffer from this innovation; 
and therefore, whatever ſum has hitherts 
been made effectual, during any one year, 
to the public revenue of this country, from 


the produce of the ſalt duties, that ſum, at 


leaſt, muſt continue to be levied from the 
ſubje& under ſome other denomination, and 
upon ſome other article of uſe or conſump- 
tion, ſuch as may be beſt ſuited for a juſt 
and equal diſtribution of it amongſt the inha- 
bitants of the country ; all of whom have 
hitherto, in a greater or leſſer degree, contri- 
buted to the duties on falt. 


The Author 1s well aware of the n 
in favour of old eſtabliſhments in matters of 
revenue; and that the difficulties of inno- 
vation are encreaſed, where the intereſts of 


ſome 
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ſome individuals may poſſibly be affected by 
the change propoſed. But the experiment 
lately made, of a material alteration in one 
branch of the Revenue, and the good conſe— 
quences of that alteration, muſt ſerve to di- 
miniſh the prejudices which at other times 
might have been entertained againſt ſpecu- 
lations and experiments of this ſort. 

The late law for lowering the duties of tea, 
was made with the evident hazard, or rather 
the certain knowledge, that a great deficiency 
would thence ariſe in the amount of the du- 
ties which Government had been accuſtomed 
to receive from the article of tea; but to ſup- 
ply that deficiency, it was judged proper to 
fubſtitute an additional duty on windows; 
and it was argued upon that occaſion, that 
as the uſe of tea was become almoſt a neceſſary 
of hfe in this iſland, every family would re- 
ceive benefit from the diminiſhed duties on 
tea, which would compenſate at leaſt to a 
certain extent the additional duties paid wy 
them on window lights. 


The ſyſtem thus adopted, whether it paſs 
under the name of a commutation plan, or by 
whatever other name it may be deſcribed, 
has been productive of one very important 
benefit to Great Britain, ſince it has had 


the 
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the effect of giving a rapid and ſevere blow 
to the illicit trade of /mugghmg teas ;— 
a trade which, while it drained the country 
of a great ſhare of its wealth, thus transferred 
to foreign ſmugglers, ſerved alſo as an en- 
couragement to theſe foreigners to ſuck the 
vitals of this country, by other articles of 
illicit trade, the baſis or beſt ingredient of 
which was the article of teas, a commodity of 
great value, but of ſmall bulk. 

At the ſame time, the community at large 
has derived a real bellefit from the diminution 
upon the price of teas of all deſcriptions. With- 
out entering into a minute diſquiſition, whe- 
ther the benefits accruing to families or to 
individuals, from the diminiſhed prices of 
tea, have, upon an average, been commen- 
ſurate with the additional burthen from the 
tax upon windows, it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
in the claſſes of thoſe who have been ſubject- 
ed to the additional tax on windows, there 
will be found very few families in the king- 
dom who have not found /ome benefit at leaſt 
from the diminiſhed prices of tea, excepting 
thoſe who, before paſſing that act, conſumed 
only the tea which was fold, without paying 
any part of the duties juſtly due to the Public, 


and 


„ 
and to that claſs of conſumers, in this queſ- 
tion, there is little or no attention due. 
W hat has happened in the conſequences of 


this commutation act reſpecting tea, will ſerve 
as the beſt illuſtration in what 18 now propoſed 


with regard to /alf, 


In the commutation of the duties upon alt, 
as in that of the duties upon tea, one great 
object will be the ſuppreſſion of ſmuggling, 
and the propoſed commutation reſpecting 
ſalt will enjoy ſome advaatages over that 
which related to tea in the following reſpects: 

In the firſt place, it is to be remembered, 
that in the experiment about the tea, where the 
duties were not aboliſhed but only lowered, 
ſome doubts were on that account entertained, 
whether the meaſure would be effectual for 


the ſuppreſſion of the ſmuggling of tea; but 


there can be no doubt of the ſuppreſſion of 


the /muggling trade in ſalt, if the plan pro- 
poſed is adopted, as that plan goes to the total 
abolition of the duties on falt. 


2dly, The commutation law reſpeCting tea 
could not produce any ſaving to the Public in 
the mode of collecting the duties, as the ſame 
eſtabliſhment of cuſtom-houſe and other of- 
licers was neceſſary for colleCting the lowered 
F duties, 
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duties, as what were required for the higher 
duties. But where the plan is to aboliſh all 
duties on falt, an evident and certain ſaving 
will ariſe to the Public, by rendering the pre- 
ſent extenſive eſtabliſhment for the collection 
and management of the ſalt revenues unne- 
ceſſary. 

34ly, In the ſubſtitution of the additional 
tax on window lights for ſupplying the defi- 
ciencies ariſing from the diminiſhed duties on 
tea, it was aſſumed as a principle, that tea 
was now ſo generally uſed in this iſland, as 
to have become almoſt a neceſſary of life. 

One of the great objections, however, 
which has been been made againſt that tax 
18, that it falls unequally ; that the uſe of tea 
1s not ſo general over the kingdom as was 
pretended, and that a great number of the 
ſubjects are made liable to the new tax on 
windows, without receiving any benefit at all 
from the diminiſhed duties on tea. 


What is now propoſed with regard to the 
commutation of the /alt duties will be to- 
tally free from theſe objections; for it cannot 
be denied that falt is a neceſſary of life, and 
that in a greater or leſſer degree it is con- 
ſumed by every family, and every individual 
in the kingdom. Therefore, when the price 


of 


IF 


of ſalt is lowered by the abolition of the du- 


ties, and alſo by the encreaſed numbers of 
ſalt works, and the competition amongſt them, 
which will be a conſequence of that meaſure, 
there can be no room for diſpute that every 
family and every individual in the kingdom 
will receive benefit in proportion to the quan- 
tity conſumed by him. 


For the eſtabliſhing therefore a commutation 
fax for ſalt, founded on juſt and ſolid prin- 
ciples, there ſeem to be only two things 
requiſite.— The firſt is, that an eſtimate 
ſhould be made with as much accuracy as 
poſſible of the quantity of ſalt conſumed 

upon an average by every family or every 
individual in the kingdom, and that being 
aſcertained, it will then be ſelf-evident how 
much each family or individual will gain 
at the ſame rate of conſumption from the 
abolition of the duties on ſalt, which at pre- 
ſent conſtitute ſo material a part of the 1 
of that commodity. 


The ſecond requiſite is, that for compen- 
ſating to the public revenue the deficiency 
ariſing from the abolition of the duties on 
ſalt, ſome other tax ſhould be ſubſtituted, which 
may, with certainty, produce to the public 
revenue a ſum fully equal to the produce 

T of 


e 


of the ſalt duties, and at the ſame time 
may be ſo equitably diſtributed amongſt the 
different claſſes of the ſubjects of this iſland, 
as to correſpond to the benefits which they 
will derive from the abolition of the duties 


upon ſalt. 


For attaining the object of the firſt branch 
of the enquiries above ſuggeſted, it will be 
neceſſary todrawour information from France; 
becauſe it is the country where every thing 
relating to the conſumption of ſalt, and 
the revenue thence ariſing to the Public, has 
been inveſtigated with the greateſt preciſion; 
there; the gabelle, or the duties on ſalt, form 
a moſt eſſential part of the revenue; and as 
that mode of taxation has been longer eſta- 
bliſhed in France than in any other part of 
Europe, having been adopted in that country 
ever ſince the year 1342, ſo the attention and 
experience of ages have brought that branch 
of revenue in France to a ſcience, founded 
on more accurate calculations than in any 
other country. 

Every perſon therefore who wiſhes to ac- 
quire juſt ideas and information with regard 
to the circumſtances attending a tax upon 
falt ; the extent and conſequences of a reve- 
nue derived from that ſource ; and the pro- 


portions 


4 4 


portions of that tax paid by each family or 
individual of the community, will be moſt 
likely to attain his object, by peruſing the 
works of the beſt French authors on theſe 
ſubjects. | 

There are evident reaſons, why the cal- 
culations on theſe ſubjects, made by well- 
informed perſons in France, muſt be 
more accurate than any ſimilar calculations 
in Great Britain, For in moſt parts of 
France, the king has an exclu/tve right of 
ſupplying the inhabitants of the country with 
that neceſſary of life; therefore, the books 
kept by the revenue officers, and the various 
cheques upon that branch, afford an accurate 
knowledge of the quantity of falt conſumed 
by each province; and as it has been a very 
meritorious object of attention in the French 
government to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the popula/ion of France, ſo the numbers 
of inhabitants in each province have been 
aſcertained with more preciſion than in Great 
Britain, or any other European ſtate; and 
from this knowledge of the number of inha- 
bitants, and of the quantity of ſalt conſumed 
in each province, it has been more practi- 
cable in that country, than in any other, 
to make an average eſtimate of the quantity 
of ſalt conſumed by each individual in the 


different 


revenue raiſed upon one article of conſump- 
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different provinces, as well as of the general 
conſumption of the whole kingdom. 


It appears from the Compte rendi au roi, 
par M. Necker, directeur general de finances, 
in the month of January 1781, that the 
produce of the duties on falt, over the 
kingdom of France, yielded at that time 
the net Sum of 54 millions of livres French, 
which is equal to 2, 362, co l. ſterling. - 

In a later publication of the ſame reſpect- 
able Author, entitled, De P Adminiſtration des 
% Finances de la France,” publiſhed in the 
year 1784, he mentions, that at that time the 
king received at leaſt 60 millions of livres 
from the gabelle, or the revenue on ſalt, com- 
prehending therein a late additional duty on 
that article ſince the Year 1781; of which 
ſum he remarks, that 40 millions and up- 
wards was paid from the provinces of the 
grandes gabelles, Which he reckoned equal 
to about one-third of the kingdom of 
France. 6 

Sixty millions of French livres, is {v0 Mil- 
lions fix hundred and, twenty-five thouſand 
pounds ſterling money this is a prodigious 


tion. —Mr. Necker acknowledges, that the 


gabelle is one of the moſt productive ſources 
of revenue that is known in France—At the 


7 '., ſame 


„ 


ſame time he has, with great good ſenſe and 
humanity, pointed out the ſeverities, hard- 
ſhips, and inconveniencies, which attend 
this mode of levying money from the ſub- 
Jes. | | 

In his Compte Rendũ, addreſſed to the king 
of France, he expreſſes himſelf thus: Un 
« cri univerſel 8*<leve, pour ainſi dire, contre 
t cet impot, en meme temps, qu'il eſt un des 
eplus conſiderables revenus de votre roy- 
© aume. | 


Il ſuffit de jetter les yeux ſur la carte des 
te gabelles, pour concevoir rapidement pour- 
« quoi cet impòt dans ſon Etat actuel, preſente 
& des inconveniens, et pourquoi, dans quel- 


& ques parties du royaume, on doit Payoir en 
c byrreur.” | 


From the whole tenor of Mr. Necker's 
writings on the ſubje& of the gabelle, it is 
eaſy to perceive, that the bias of his opinion 
and inclinations would have led him to recom- 
mend to his majeſty the total abolition of the 
gabelle, or the revenue from ſalt, were it not 
on account of the difficulty of finding any 
commutation tax ſufficient to replace to the 
public revenue ſo very large a ſum as that 
which in France ariſes from the ſalt. 
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After having ſtated to his majeſty the hard- 
ſhips and inequalities which now exiſt from 
that tax, he expreſles himſelf thus: 


* Il n'y auroit, Sire, que deux moyens de 
60 T* ; * RT. . . 

remedier aux inconveniens dont je viens de 
* rendre compte à votre majeſtè L'abolition 


* de tout import fur la gabelle, en le rempla- 


* cant par quelque autre: ou une modifica- 
tion ſalutaire de ce mEme impot. 

* Le remplacement paroit difficile, quand on 
* obſerve que cet impot procure actuellement 
“A votre majeſte un revenu net de cinquante 
„quatre millions, &c. 


“Je erois done, que fi l'on conſidère l- 
© tendue actuelle des impots, et en meme 
« temps les beſoins extraordinaires aux- 
* quels une grande puiſſance eſt expoſce, 
* on ne penſera pas, qu'il convienne a votre 
© majeſtè de ſupprimer, en entier, la gabelle 
© pour ajouter aux autres impots un poids 
« immenſe de 54 millions.“ 

To the ſame purpoſe Mr. Necker expreſſes 
himſelf in his laſt publication, that of the 


year 1784: 


© On ajouteroit peut-ctre qu'il faut encore 

« ſe propoſer d eteindre abſolument l'impòt 
*« des gabelles. Jen conviendrai facilement ; 
«© mais 
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e mais j'ai dẽjà montre que c'*ctoit a des pro- 
« jets proportionnes aux circonſtances, et aux 
<« beſoins de l'etat, qu'il falloit neceſſairement 
* ſe borner, ſi Von vouloit indiquer. des 
& jdees ſuſceptibles d' execution. 


Theſe extracts from the writings of a very 
able and reſpectable miniſter- of the finances 
in France, clearly indicate his ſentiments 
about the abolition of the ſalt duties, and that 
he was reſtrained only by the difficulty of re- 
placing ſuch an immenſe revenue as that 
which aroſe from theſe duties; hence it may 
fairly be argued, that if the produce of the 
ſalt revenue in France, inſtead of being near 
three millions ſterling, had been only between 
three and four hundred thouſand pounds, as 
in England, the French miniſter of finance 
would have had no heſitation in aboliſhing 


that tax entirely, and ſubſtituting another in 
its place. 


This inference will perhaps be denied by 
thoſe who ſuppoſe that the grievance in this 
matter in France ariſes ſolely from the great 
extent of the revenue, drawn from the article 
of ſalt, and who may therefore, with ſome 
appearance of reaſon maintain, that if the 
produce of that revenue had been a moderate, 
inſtead of an exorbitant ſum, neither Mr, 


G Necker, 
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Necker, nor any other miniſter of finance, 
would, in that caſe, have entertained a 
thought of aboliſhing the ſalt duties, or 
of ſubſtituting other duties in their 


place. 


But the paſſages which have been lite- 
rally copied from Mr. Necker's writings, 
clearly ſhew, that the largeneſs of the re- 
venue, ariſing from the duties on ſalt, and 
the difficulty of ſupplying theſe by a commu- 
tation tax, were the principal, if not the only 
reaſons againſt his trying that experiment. 
This amounts to a declaration, that his opinion 
would have been for aboliſhing the ſalt du- 
ties altogether, and for ſubſtituting others in 
their place, if the revenue from ſalt had been 
much ſmaller than it is. 


This is further confirmed by other paſſages 
in Mr. Necker's writings, for he admits the 
objections to the principlę of the ſalt tax in 
various reſpects. 

1ſt, That the revenue from ſalt cannot be 
made effectual, without incurring great 
charges in the expences of collection and 
management, and in ſupporting an eſtabliſh- 
ment of thouſands of perſons employed for 
guarding againft the various frauds practiſed 
for 


_— 
_ 
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for evading the payment of the King's 
duties. 

2dly, That the tax itſelf is in many parts 
of France, particularly in the Pays de grandes 
gabelles, oppreſſive, from raiſing to ſuch a 
height the price of this neceſſary of life, and 
that the oppreſſion is the more felt, from 
the inequality of their ſituation, compared 
with that of the inhabitants of other pro- 
vinces, where che duties upon ſalt are more 
moderate. 


3 dly, That theſe duties on ſalt have given 
7 riſe to a great deal of illicit trade in the 
X ſmuggling of that commodity, from the pro- 
= vinces where it is cheap, to thoſe where it 
L 4 is dearer, and by that means both defrauding 
the revenue, and corrupting the morals of the 
0 | ws people. 
On the ſubject of this laſt article Mr. 
Necker has ſtated, that every year, on an 
average, 1100 horſes, and about 50 carts 
or waggons, are ſeized, either on the high 
roads or in the paſſages from one province 
to another, while employed in the contra- 
band trade of ſalt. He further ſtates, that 
the number of perſons annually detected and 
ſeized on the high roads and paſſages, while 
G 2 ſo 
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ſo employed amounts to above 10,000 per- 
ſons, men, women, and children; that the 
number of men ſent annually to the galhes 
for the contraband trade of ſalt and tobacco 
exceeds 300; that the conſtant and uſual 


number of perſons in priſon for theſe of- 


fences, is from 1700 to 1800; and that the 
ſmuggling of ' ſalt occaſions annually, upon 
an average, 3700 ſeizures in the houſes of 
perſons guilty of that offence. 


That one of Mr. Necker's principal objec- 
tions to the gavel/e. was founded on the en- 
couragement it gave to the /mugglmg trade, 
and on his opinion of the train of perni- 
cious conſequences thence ariſing, is evident 
from one part of his Addreſs to the King of 
France in the Compte Rendu, where he ex- 


preſſes himſelf in ſtrong and pathetic terms, L 


ſuch as deſerve to be recorded: 


« Des milliers d'hommes ſans ceſſe attires 

% par Vappat d'un gain facile, ſe livrent con- 
<« tinuellement à un commerce contraire aux 
* loix: Pagriculture eſt abandonnee, pour 
ee ſuivre une carricre qui promet de plus 
e grands & de plus prompts avantages, les 
« enfans ſe forment de bonne heure, & ſous 
“les yeux de leurs parens, a l'oubli de leurs 
& devoirs, & il ſe prepare ainſi par le ſeul 
| 4 effét, 


I 
« effèt d'une combinaiſon fiſcale, une gene=- 
« ration d'hommes depraves : on ne ſauroit 
„ Evaluer le mal qui derive de cette Ecole 
6 Pimmoralite; le peuple, cette claſſe nom«. 
& breuſe de vos ſujets, qui par leur peu de 
« fortune, ſont denues des ſecours de Vedu- 
© cation, ne ſont contenus dans le devoir, que 
* par des reſſorts ſimples, & qui tiennent à 
cala religion; & du moment qu'ils les ont 


* rompus, on ne fait, ou peut les conduire 
« Pinteret, ou l'occaſion.“ 


It is a matter of intereſting curioſity, and 
perhaps of real utility likewiſe, in queſtions 
of revenue, and on political ſubjects, to trace 
the ſentiments of a perſon ſo eminent, and ſo 
able a financier; but the more immediate view 
with which the Author had recourſe to the 


writings of Mr, Necker, remains now to be 
ſtated. 


It appears that Mr. Necker, while at the 
head of the finances, had beſtowed infinite 
pains for enabling himſelf to form a juſt 
eſtimate of the population of France in all 
its different provinces, and of the quantity 
of taxes payable by each province, and even 
by each individual ſubje&t upon an average. 
The object of his reſearches was laudable, 
and his iti on theſe ſubjeQs, afford, 


perhaps, 


[ 46 ] 
perhaps, the beſt materials that are any where 
to be met with. 


In his laſt publication of the year TA he 
has divided the kingdom of France into fix 
great diviſions, correſponding to the different 
rates of the gabelle, or ſalt tax, which take 
place in theſe different parts of France. Then 
he ſhews the number of inhabitants in each 
diviſion, the quantity of ſalt conſumed by 
them, the price of ſalt in each diſtrict, and 
the average quantity conſumed by each indi- 
vidual, reckoning at a certain rate per head 
for perſons of either ſex and of all ages. 

The whole of theſe eſtimates, ſo full of 
uſeful information, have been drawn up with 
great clearneſs and preciſion 3 and Mr. Necker 
has accompanied that information with a good 


deal of detail, ſhewing the grounds on which 


his calculations were formed. The following 
ſhort Abſtract, compoſed from the materials 
afforded by Mr. Necker, may ſerve, however, 
to give, at one view, a general idea of the re- 
ſult of his reſearches, in ſo far as relates to 
the population of France, and the conſump- 
tion of ſalt, 
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Mr. Necker, at the ſame time, has given 
the average quantity of ſalt conſumed by 
1 each individual, comprehending men, wo - 
| men, and children in each of the ſix di- 
1 viſions above mentioned; from which it 
| appears, as might naturally be expected, 
: that where the ſalt is deareſt, there the 
1 quantity conſumed by each individual is the 
; ſmalleſt ; and that the largeſt quantities are in 
ö 


general conſumed where the price is loweſt. 
Thus, oy 
Average con- 


'M - Diviſions as before. Price per quintal. ſumption by 
4 | each perſon, 

: Les Provinces de Grandes 

ot "OO en 2636 f 62 Livres, 


= + 2 * * { 33 10 Sous I1; lb. 


. Les Prov. de Salines - © 21 10 Sous. 14 lb. 
. Les Prov. Redimees + from 6 to 12 Liv. 18 lb. 
| Les Prov. Franches == - from2to g Liv. 181b. 
. Le Pays de Quart Bouillion - 16 Livres. 19 lb. 


95 Ib, 


Theſe materials, collected with ſo much 


* much care by one who had ſo good opportu= 
1 nities of knowledge, muſt aſſiſt us greatly in 
„ forming an eſtimate of the quantity of ſalt Y 
*\ - that may be allotted for the conſumption of MM 


each individual in England. 

It appears that in ſome parts of France, 
where the price of ſalt was at a moderate 
rate, the allowance to each individual was 
18 pounds of ſalt; and Mr. Necker obſerves, 

5 that, 
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that; in a conſiderable part of Normandy, 
which compoſes the Pays de Quart Bouillion, 
the diſtribution of the ſalt in the greateſt part 
of the pariſhes there, was made at the rate 
of 25 pounds weight of ſalt to every perſon 
above the age of eight years; but, from eſti- 
mating the total number of inhabitants in 
that part of Normandy, and the total quan- 
tity of ſalt ſold there, he aſſumed 197 pounds 
weight ſalt, as the average conſumption per 
head of perſons of all ages in the Pays de 
Quart Bouillion. 

From all theſe premiſes it is reaſonable to 
infer, that as the price of ſalt in Great Bri- 
tain is every where lower than in France; 
and as there is reaſon alſo to believe, that the 
Engliſh uſe more animal food, and conſe- 
quently conſuine more ſalt than the French, 
it may be reckoned a fair eſtimate, to allot for 
the conſumption of each individual in England 
25 Engliſh pounds weight of ſalt, which is 
little more than 4g French pounds weight. 


The calculation then adapted to England 
will ſtand thus: 


Bauppoſing only ſix millions of inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, in England and 
Wales, and allotting 25 pounds of ſalt to each 
individual, the total quantity conſumed would 
be 150 millions pounds weight of ſalt, which, 


kr at 
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1 J 
at 56 pounds per buſhel, amounts to 2, 678, 571 


q buſhels, 

a The amount of the old duties upon falt 
"x conſumed in England was g 5s. 4 d. per buſhel, 
| to which there was added, in the year 1780, 
1 one additional duty of ten pence, and in the 


year 1782, another additional duty of ten 
pence per buſhel ; making thus, in all, the 
preſent duties. on. ſalt in England, five ſhil- 
lings per buſhel. Therefore the amount of 
the king's. duties on the above quantity of 
2,678,571 buſhels, ſhould be 669,642 J. 15. ⁵ 
ſterling. 

If. theſe premiſes are well founded, the ſalt Y 
duties, at preſent eſtabliſhed in England, ought 
to produce to the public revenue the above MY 
ſum, deducting from it only the expences of 
collection and management. 
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4 It has already been ſhewn, that according | : 
. to the report of the commiſſioners of ac- Ty 
. counts, the groſs produce of the ſalt duties ®K 
. to the public revenue for the year 1776, was 1 
5 only 272,624 2 9 M 
f | From which deducting the | 

| charges of management | 

b, that year, — 26,410 15 7 


There remained of net 
$ produce to the Public, J 246,213 7 2 
q I: Tov 4 


1 1 


It has alſo been noticed, that, from an ac- 
eount given in to the Houſe of Commons, 
in February 1785, the amount of the net pro- 
duce of the ſalt duties, from Michaelmas 
1783 to Michaelmas 1784, including the 

additional duties impoſed in the years 1780 
and 1782, was 332, 735 J. 16s. 8d. ſterling. 


3 z now been made of an average allowance at 
25 pounds of ſalt to each individual in Eng- 


5 ibs land and Wales, the fſalt-duties, if collected 
X without any frauds on the revenue, ought to 


produce =. „ [ 669,043 15 © 


XX Dedud charges of manage- 
ment, ſuppoſed the ſame 3 
as in 17760 - 26,410 15 7 


Remains ſum which the 

ſalt-duties, at the preſent 

rate, ought to have Pro- 

—: on 
Sum which they actually 

have produced, from Mi- 

chaelmas 1783 to Mi- 


chaelmas 1784 — 332 735 16 3 


Difference, or FE NE Lf: 319,496 2 9 


H 2 Thus 


But according to the eſtimate which has 
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Thus it appears, that the ſum actually pro- 
duced from the duties on ſalt in this country, 
is deficient to the amount of above three 
Hundred thouſand pounds ſterling of the ſum 
which theſe duties ought to produce, if there 
were no ſmuggling, and no fraud upon the 
revenue in this article. 

This material deficiency muſt, in ſome de- 
gree, be aſcribed to the great difficulty of 
making a ſalt- tax effectual and productive to 
its juſt amount; for beſides the prejudice 
which the revenue ſuffers from the enormous 
' height to which the ſmuggling of ſalt from 
Ireland and other countries has been carried, 
it is not eaſy to prevent many abuſes even 
in the collection and management of the ſalt- 
duties, as well as in the claims brought for- 
ward for bounties, drawbacks, Oc. 

Where a tax, from the nature of it, requires 
great numbers of perſons to be employed for 
guarding againſt frauds and abuſes, and where 
there exiſt ſo many intereſted motives for evad- 
ing the vigilance and attention of theſe officers 
in a branch of revenue of itſelf ſufficiently 
complicated, it can never be expected that taxes 
of this ſort will bear the ſame proportion to 
their juſt value, as taxes of a more ſimple con- 
ſtruction. 


In 


#1 


In the preceding eſtimates, neither the num- 
bers of inhabitants in Scotland, nor the 
quantity of ſalt conſumed there, have been 
brought into the calculation, becauſe the re- 
port of the Commiſſioners of Accounts con- 
cerning the ſalt produce for the year 1776, 
and the account given to the Houſe of Com- 
mons of the ſalt- produce from Michaelmas 
1783 to Michaelmas 1784, related only to 
England. 

But it may be aſſumed as a fact, that the 
quantity of ſalt ſmuggled from Ireland to 
Scotland, and conſumed by the inhabitants 
there, without paying any duties, is not leſs 
in proportion than the quantity of ſalt ſmug- 
gled into England without paying duties. 
The great facility of conveying ſalt from the 
Iriſh to the Scots coaſt, ſituated ſo near each 


other, ſerves greatly to promote that illicit 
trade. 


With regard to the whole of the preceding 
eſtimates, relating to the quantities of ſalt con- 
ſumed either in France or in England, it is to 
be obſerved, that they do not comprehend 
either the quantities of ſalt deſtined for the 
fiſheries, nor the ſalt exported to foreign coun- 
tries, as there Is no duty in either France or 
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England levied from ſalt falling under thoſe 
deſcriptions. 


But the average eſtimate of 25 pounds of 
ſalt to each perſon in England is underſtood 
to comprehend the ſalt uſed in bread; and 
this is a more conſiderable article than moſt 
people are aware of; for, according to the 
information received from yarious bakers 
applied to on this ſubject, the quantity of ſalt 
generally uſed by them in the baking of 
bread, is one pound of ſalt to each buſhel of 
flour, conſiſting of 56 lb. weight; and there- 
fore allowing only 1 lb. of flour per day to 
each individual, the proportion of ſalt ſo 
conſumed annually, upon 4561b. of flour 
made into bread, would be 81b. of ſalt by each 
individual in his conſumption of bread. 

| The eſtimate of 251b. of ſalt is meant alſo 
to comprehend the ſalt uſed for ſalting butter, 
meat, and fiſh for internal conſumption, which 

1s ſubject to duty; and it is allo meant to 
comprehend that portion of ſalt which is 
made uſe of in various articles of manu- 
factures; becauſe, in fact, while the duty on 
ſalt remains, each individual, or the ſubjects 
in general, by their conſumption of thoſe 
articles « of manufacture, where falt is an in- 


gredient, 
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9 
gredient, pay duty for the ſalt ſo employed, 
as well as for the ſalt conſumed by them in 
articles of food. 


When all theſe particulars ate taken into 
conſideration, 1t will probably be found, that 
the allowance of 25 pounds Engliſh, or 23 
pounds French, for the average conſumption 


of each individual in England in the article 


of ſalt, is not an immoderate allowance; nei- 


ther have the numbers of inhabitants in 


England and Wales been taken at the high- 


eſt rates of eſtimation of the population of 


theſe countries; if, therefore, the facts and 


foundations of the preceding calculations are 


right, there can be no error in the concluſions 
which have been drawn from them. 


COMMUTATION TAX. 


It now remains to conſider what may be 


the moſt proper commutation tax for ſupply- 


ing the deficiencies of the public revenue, 
which would ariſe from the abolition of the 
duty on ſalt. . 
On this ſubje& it muſt be confeſſed, that 
in countries where, from the exigencies of 
the ſtate, all ſources of taxation have been fo 


much 


| 
| 

| 

| 
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| 
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much ranſacked as in Great Britain and 
France, it is much more eaſy to Poir out, 
and to render palpable, the hardſhips and in- 
conveniencies of any ſpecific tax, than to 
ſuggeſt another tax for replacing it, free 
from the ſame or ſimilar objections, or at 
leaſt from objections which, though of a 
different nature, might not, by ſome, be 
deemed of equal weight with thoſe attending 
the tax propoſed to be ſuppreſſed. 


All chat can be hoped for in matters of this 
ſort is, the choice of a tax liable to the feweſt 
objections; and ſuch as, upon a fair inveſti - 
gation of impartial men, will be found leſs 
burthenſome to the ſubjects, and more bene - 
ficial to the State, than the tax in the room 
of which it is meant to be ſubſtituted. 


In the application of this rule to the preſent 
ſubject, there are ſome requiſites which ought 
to attend any commutation tax to be propoſed 
for replacing the duties on falt. 


It ought, in the firſt place, to be a tax 
which, as nearly as poſſible, would be equally 
extenſive with that meant to be aboliſhed; 
. embracing all the ſame claſſes in the commu- 
nity who were liable in payment of the firſt 
tax, and affecting them nearly in the ſame 

| propor- 


1 


proportions, according to their different ranks 
and circumſtances, 


Secondly, It ought to be a tax attended 
with leſs charges of collection and manage- 


ment, and leſs liable to frauds and abuſes, 


by the temptations to illicit trade. 


Thoſe who are intruſted with the admini- 
ſtration of the finances of this country, muſt, 
from their ſituation, and from various chan- 
nels of information open to them, be pre- 
ſumed beſt qualified to diſcover a commuta- 
tion tax correſponding to theſe requiſites; but 
there can be no impropriety, or preſumption, 
in an individual ſubmitting to the conſider- 
ation of miniſters, or of the Public at large, 
ſuch 1deas, as, from his more limited ſources 
of information, may have occurred to him on 
the ſubject, when his motives for doing ſo 
are founded on a ſincere deſire to take even 
the chance of ſuggeſting any thing that may 
be of utility to the Public. | 

With this apology for the following ſug- 
geſtions, the Author will now beg leave to 


ſtate his opinion: that, after weighing the 


objections to additional taxes on articles 
of conſumption already ſeverely taxed, and 


the objections alſo to increaſing the taxes 
I upon 
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upon land, windows, ſervants, horſes, &c. it 
has appeared to him, that the revival of a tax, 
formerly known in this country, during great 
part of the reign of Charles the Second, and 
down, to the time of king William, the tax 
upon hearths would, in many reſpects, be 
well calculated to ſupply the place of a tax 
ſo univerſally diffuſed as that upon ſalt. 


A tax upon hearths would certainly be 
qualified to anſwer the moſt material of 
the requzfites before mentioned; for no 
perſon could be ſubjected to this tax upon 
Heartbt, who had not been a contributor, 
or liable to the tax on falt; and, at the 
ſame time, few of thoſe who had been liable 
to the duties on falt, would eſcape the duty 
on hearths. In this country, a hearth to a 
houſe may be conſidered to be as much a ne- 
ceſſary of life as the uſe of ſalt; therefore a 
a tax on hearths, like that on ſalt, would ex- 
tend to all the claſſes of the community; and 
this is a material conſideration for making a 
tax productive. | 


At the ſame time, it would not bear harder 
on the pooreſt claſſes of the people than the 
tax on falt; nay, not ſo much ſo, for there 
are no exceptions in favour of any claſſes of 
people with regard to the duties on ſalt, or 

the 
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the price of that commodity; but, in the 
hearth tax, while practiſed in England, and 
as at preſent in force in Ireland, there are 
exemptions from payment of that tax, in fa- 
vour of the poorer ſort of a certain deſcription. 
In the falt tax, the duties paid bore ſome 
proportion to the rank and circumſtances of 
the heads of families and individuals, whb-+ 
contributed to that tax; ſince the conſump- 
tion of ſalt muſt have been in proportion to the 
nature and extent of their eſtabliſhments. In 
the ſame manner, when the proprietors or 
poſſeflors of houſes are taxed, according to the 
number of hearths in the houſe occupied by 
them, this, in general, will be found to 
bear the ſame ſort of proportion to rank and 
circumſtances, as the conſumption of ſalt in 
the other caſe; at leaſt, it will not be eaſy to 


find any criterion more ſimilar and corre- 
ſponding, 


A tax on hearths would certainly be well 
qualified to anſwer the other requiſites be- 
fore mentioned; for the charges of collection 
and management of a tax ſo eaſily levied and 
checked, muſt be greatly inferior to the 
charges attending the collection and manage- 
ment of the complicated buſineſs of the ſalt du- 
ties, eſpecially as the ſame perſons who collect 

1 the 
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the duties on windows, might, without much 
additional trouble or expence, collect the 
duties upon hearths. | 
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And, above all, it would enjoy this mate- 
rial advantage over the ſalt duties, that it 
would be totally free from the objection of 
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1 nouriſhing illicit trade, to the prejudice of 
A the revenue and the fair trader. The fact of 
. the number of hearths in any one, or in 
** 


every houſe in the kingdom, is a piece of 
knowledge eaſily obtained, and when at- 
tained, requires little vigilance and attention 
in the preſervation of it. Let theſe conve- 

niencies and advantages be compared with the 
various opportunities of defrauding the re- 
venue in the ſalt duties, and the conſtant vi- 
gilance requiſite on the parts of hundreds of 
ſalt officers for checking or diminiſhing theſe 
frauds, the reſult of the compariſon muſt turn 
out highly in favour of the hearth tax, which 
is ſo ſimple in its conſtruction, that it would 
almoſt execute itſelf, and be totally free from 
the objection of frauds or impoſitions upon 
the revenue. | 


The next points to be conſidered, are, the 
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i mode of eſtabliſhing the duty oz hearths, the 
| rates of the duty, and the probabilities of 
; the productiveneſs of the tax. 

i | With 


— 
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With regard to theſe particulars, there is 
an opportunity of deriving benefit from paſt 
experience, inſtead of reſting entirely on ſpe- 
culations. 


Blackſtone, in his Commentaries, obſerves, 
that as early as the Conqueſt, mention is 
made in Doomſday Book of fumage or fuage, 
vulgarly called oe fart hinge, which were 
paid by cuſtom to the king for every chimney 
in the houſe; and that Edward the Black 
Prince (ſoon after his ſucceſſes in France), in 
imitation of the Engliſh cuſtom, impoled a 
tax of a florin upon every hearth in his French 
dominions. 
The ſame Author adds, But the firſt par- 
e liamentary eſtabliſhment of it in England 
„ was by ſtatute 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 10. 
* whereby an hereditary revenue of two ſhil- 
lings for every hearth in all houſes paying 
4 to church and poor, was granted to the king 
* for ever; and by ſubſequent ſtatutes, for 
* the more regular aſſeſſment of this tax, 
e the conſtable and two other ſubſtantial in- 
© habitants of the pariſh to be appointed 
« yearly (or the ſurveyors appointed by the 
* crown, together with ſuch conſtable or 
* other public officer), were once in every 

te year empowered to view the inſide of every 
houſe in the pariſh.” 


1 | It 


a. 


It is generally known that the tax of 
hearth-money was aboliſhed ſoon after the 
Revolution; at which period jealouſies were 
entertained of the mode of levying this tax, 
as not perfectly conſiſtent with liberty, The 
account which Blackſtone gives of the ſtatute 
in king William's time, by which hearth- 
money was aboliſhed, and of the declarations 
or profeſſions in that ſtatute, with his own 
reflections upon them, are deſerving of at- 
tention, and will not be thought foreign to 
the preſent ſubject of enquiry. 


He tells us, that upon the revolution, by 
ſtatute x W. & M. c. 10. Hearth-money was 
declared to be Not only a great oppreſſion 
e to the poorer ſort, but a badge of ſlavery 
& upon the whole people, expoſing every 
©« man's houſe to be entered into, and ſearch- 
„ed at pleaſure by perſons unknown to 
« him; and therefore to erect a /a//mg monu- 
* ment of their majeſties goodneſs in every 
© houſe in the kingdom, the duty of hearth- 
© money was taken away and aboliſhed.” 

Theſe are the words of the ſtatute itſelf, 
but the learned and judicious Author of the 
Commentaries has ſubjoined, to this recital of 
the words of the ſtatute, ſome reflections of 
his own, which ſufficiently convey his ſenti- 

ments 
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ments on the ſubject, while at the ſame time 
they are expreſſed with a certain degree of 


fineſſe. His words (referring to the above de- 
clarations in the ſtatute) are, this monument 
% of goodneſs remains among us to this day, 
but the proſpect of it was ſomewhat darken- 
ed, when in fix years afterwards, by ſtatute 
« 7 W. 3. c. 18. a tax was laid upon all 
„ houſes (except cottages) of two ſhillings, 
% now advanced to three ſhillings per houſe, 
e and a tax allo upon all windows, if they 
© exceeded nine in ſuch houſe ; which rates 
* have been from time to time varied, being 
„ now extended to all windows exceeding 
« fix, and power is given to furveyors, ap- 
e pointed by the crown, to inſpect the outſide 
of houſes, and alſo to paſs through any 
* houſe, two days in the year, into any 
„ court or yard, to inſpect the windows 
« there.” 


Theſe juſt obſervations, made by a perſon 


of ſo great eminence as judge Blackſtone, 
ſupply the true anſwers to be given to any 
_ objections that might now be raiſed againſt a 
hearth- tax, if theſe objections ſhould be taken 


up on the ſame popular ground, which gave 


riſe to the abolition of the hearth duty 
at the time of the revolution, 


In 
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In matters of taxation men in general are, 
in modern times, more free from unreaſonable 
prejudices than they were at former periods; 
and as they feel the neceſſity of productive 
taxes, they are diſpoſed to prefer thoſe which 
are leaſt burthenſome and moſt effectual, 
provided they are in reality not inconſiſtent 
with the liberties of the ſubject. 

A late Author to whom the Public is in- 
debted for much uſeful information relating 
to the hiſtory and progreſs of the public re- 
venue of the Britiſh Empire *, has, with his 
uſual impartiality, taken occaſion to ſhew his 


opinion, that the popular cry againſt the 


tax on hearths is ill-founded ; after men- 
tioning that the tax on hearths, eſtabliſhed in 
the time of Charles II. was two ſhillings for 
every hearth in all houſes paying to church 
and poor, he adds, © And notwithſtanding 
* the popular objections which have been 
* urged againſt it, there is no well-founded 
* reaſon to call it either burthenſome, or un- 
& equal, and it is ſtill paid in Ireland without 
* inconvenience or complaint.” 

To the ſame Author we are indebted for 
an account of the produce of the hearth- tax; 


John Sinclair, Eſq; Member of Parliament, 
both 


Lo 3 
both at the time of its firſt inſtitution, and 
afterwards, at the time of the Revolution. 
He has given an account of the permanent 


income of the crown, anno 1663, in which 
the produce of the hearth- money is ſtated at 


the ſum of 170, 603. 125. And in a ſubſe- 


quent part of the ſame work, there is © an 
% account of the principal branches of the 
© revenue, anno 1688, clear of all deduc- 
« tions,” in which it appears that the hearth- 
money then produced the ſum of 245,000. 


From theſe facts we may now be enabled 
to approach to the deſited concluſions. 

If a tax upon hearths, at the rate of two 
ſhillings per hearth in England, produced 
about a hundred years ago the ſum of 
245,000 J. ſterling clear of all deductions, 
there is ſurely good reaſon to preſume that 
the ſame tax would now produce a much 
more conſiderable ſum; for it will ſcarcely be 
diſputed that the number of houſes and 
hearths now in England muſt be conſider- 
ably greater than in the year 1688. 


From the materials furniſhed by Mr. Sin- 


clair it appears, that between the years 1663 
and 1688, the produce of the hearth-tax in- 
creaſed 74,2971. ; upon the whole, therefore, it 
may not be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that a 

1 hearth- 
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hearth-tax, which, in the year 1688, produced 
245, oo J. clear of all deductions from Eng- 
land alone, would now be qualified to produce 
zoo, ooo l. at leaſt from the ſame country. 


The calculations concerning the produce 
of the hearth-tax, as well as thoſe employed 
for aſcertaining what the produce of the 
duties on ſalt ought to be, and what it really 
has been, relate ſolely to South Britain; and 
by that means we are the better enabled to 
make juſt compariſons, and to form an eſti- 
mate, how far the produce of the one tax 
may be well qualified to ſupply - that of the 
other, 


But, independent of that conſideration, 
the Author would have found himſelf under 
the neceſſity of confining his calculations to 
England, both in what relates to the produce 
of the ſalt duties, and that of the tax on 
hearths; becauſe, as to the firſt of theſe, 
the duties on falt are, in conſequence of the 
articles of union, at a different rate in Scot- 
land, from what they are in England ; and 
being appropriated for the payment of the 
expence of the Courts of Juſtice, and other 
purpoſes, in Scotland, the Author has not 
been able to get any accurate account of their 
groſs and net produce; and with regard to 

the 


* 
the other branch of the enquiry, the produce 
of a tax on hearths, the Author has had no 
proper data to proceed upon with reſpect to 
Scotland ; for that tax, while it exiſted in 
England, did not reach Scotland, which was 
at that time a ſeparate kingdom. 

In purſuing, therefore, the plan of com- 
paring the produce of the ſalt duties in Eng- 
land, with that of the duties on hearths in 
the ſame country, the compariſon will ſtand 
thus: 

The duties on ſalt, at their higheſt amount, 
in the year from Michaelmas 1783 to Mi- 
chaelmas 1784, including the large additional 
duties impoſed in the years 1780 and 1782; 
and after deducting charges of management, 
Cc. produced the ſum of / 332,735 16 8 
The duty upon hearths pro- 

duced, in the year 1688, 

245,000 J. and at the ſame 

rate of duty it is ſuppoſed 

would now produce, at | 

leaſt, — — - 309,000 o © 


Difference only 1 32737 16 8 


This is the reſult of a compariſon between 


the actual produce of the duties on ſalt and 


the produce of a duty on hearths, eſtimated 
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as above; but if, inſtead of taking the adinual 
produce of the duties on ſalt, we were to take 
the ſum which the ſalt duties oywght to have 
produced, the reſult, in that mcde of e 
mating, would ſtand thus: 


The ſalt duties in England, if collected 
without any frauds on the revenue, oug/# 
to produce (as ſtated in page 50) the ſum 
ROE I, — +4 043,231 19 5 
Produce of the hearth- tax, at 


the rate of 25. per hearth, 
eſtimated at — - 300,000 ©. © 


* 


— 


Difference in this view FL 343,231 19 5 


The Author will not pretend to decide 
whether the rule in impoſing a Hearth-tax, 
in commutation of a alt- tax, ſhould be that 
of making the produce equal to what the 
ſalt-tax ought to have produced, or equal 
only to what the ſalt-tax has, at its higheſt 
amount, ever actually produced. This is a 
matter which, on account of the magnitude 
of the object, and its conſequences, deſerves 
to be well weighed by miniſters, and by the 
repreſentatives of the people in parliament. 

The moſt expedient ſolution of this point 
would, perhaps, be a meaſure that ſhould avoid 
the extremes of either branch of the alterna- 


tive. 
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tive. Let the commutation- tax be eſtabliſhed 
at ſuch a rate as would produce to the public 
revenue ſomething more than has ever yet 
actually ariſen from the produce of the ſalt 
duties, but not to the utmoſt extent of what 
theſe ſalt duties ought to have produced. 

There are various good reaſons why the 
propoſers of a commutation-tax ſhould be in- 
titled to take it at a rate that would produce 
more than the actual produce of the falt du- 
ties, whereof the value had been fo much 
diminiſhed, merely by frauds on the revenue. 

But, on the other hand, it might be felt 

a ſevere burthen, and excite a degree of 
prejudice againſt the propoſed commutation- 
tax, if it were at once to be made a ſubſtitute, 
not only for duties which had ai7zually been 
paid, but alſo for thoſe which had not been 


paid, eſpecially when it is conſidered, that the 


proportion of duties falling under the laſt 


deſcription, amounts to a ſum of above 


£0,000 /. 


It muſt be remembered, that there are cer- 
tain limits beyond which it would be inex- 
pedient to tax any particular ſpecies of pro- 
perty ; and as the taxes upon houſes and win- 


dows have already been carried to a great ex- 


tent, it might not be adviſable to increaſe too 
much the load upon that ſpecies of property, 


by 
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be in commutation of the ſalt-tax intended 
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by impoſing a tax upon hearths, equal to 
near double the amount of what the duties 
upon ſalt have ever actually produced. 

In fact, it is this very circumſtance of 
houſes being ſo much burthened already by 
different taxes, which may, with the greateſt 
appearance of reaſon, furniſh an objection 
againſt the fax of hearth-money, and there- 
fore it ought not to be ſtrained to its utmoſt 
extent. 

It muſt be admitted, that the objections 
againſt a hearth-tax would receive great 
additional force, if that mode of taxation were 
reſorted to merely as a fund for railing ad- 
ditional ſupplies; but when recourſe is had 


to it, for ſupplying the place only of another 
tax to which every deſcription of perſons 


was liable, and which was leſs productive to 
the public revenue, without being leſs bur- 
thenſome to the people; theſe are the cir- 
cumſtances which will ſecure a favourable 
reception to this commutation-tax, if not 
puſhed too great a length. 

As a further inducement to this tax, it 
may alſo be proper to declare explicitly, in the 
act of the legiſlature which is to eſtabliſh it, 
that the Hearth-tax is expreſsly meant to 


o 


5 


to be aboliſhed, ſo as the ſubjects may be 
freed from the apprehenſion of being made 
liable for both taxes, and may have the ſe- 
curity of that parliamentary declaration 
againſt the revival of the ſalt-tax, whereof 
the abolition had been ſtated to them, as their 
inducement for cheerfully ſubmitting to the 
tax on hearths. 


With regard to the preciſe rate of duty 
to be impoſed on hearths, for railing a 
given ſum, that will not be a difficult matter 
to aſcertain, when once the extent of the ſum 
that ought to be raiſed ſhall be ſettled ; but 
as every method of aiding and alleviating 
that tax muſt be deſerving of attention, the 
Author will now beg leave to ſuggeſt a plan 
for aiding the produce of the hearth-tax, 
which may be adopted with great utility and 
propriety, whenever that tax ſhall be eſta- 


bliſhed in commutation of the duties on 
alt. 


The plan is, that certain deſcriptions of 


perſons ſhould be obliged to take out annual 
licences, and to pay for theſe licences, at 


ſuch rates, as without being burthenſome to 


them, will produce a conſiderable ſum of 


money to the public revenue. 
In the firſt place, That all manufacturers 
of /alt, and all retail-rs of that commodity, 
2 ſhould 
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ſhould be obliged to take out licences; and, at 
the ſame time, it would be highly proper 
and expedient that the manufacturers acting 
under theſe licences, ſhould be ſubje& to re- 
gulations for manufacturing their ſalt of a 
certain fineneſs and purity, which would 


conduce much to the eſtabliſhing the cha- 
racter of the Britiſh made ſalt. 


It can be no real hardſhip either upon ma- 
nufaQturers or retailers of ſalt, that they 
ſhould be obliged to take out licences at a 
moderate annual expence; for when the 
duties on ſalt are aboliſhed, they will be able 
to carry on their buſineſs with much ſmaller 
capitals, and will reap ſo many advantages 
from being freed from the advance of the 
duties, and other reſtrictions, to which 
they are now ſubject, that it could not be 
deemed unreaſonable to require them to con- 
tribute ſomething to the public revenue in 


the ſhape of licences for carrying on their 
bulineſs. 


2dly. All the bakers in the kingdom ought 
to be obliged to take out annual licences, and 
to pay for them at a certain moderate rate, 
to be regulated according to the number of 
ovens employed by them, or ſome other 
equitable rule of proportion. 


It 


C181 

It has already been mentioned, that a very 
large quantity of ſalt is made uſe of in the 
kingdom annually by the conſumption of 
bread, in which ſalt is a neceſſary ingredient. 

The proportion of ſalt employed in mak- 
ing bread is, according to- the beſt informa- 
tion, Ilb. of ſalt to every buſhel of flour, 
conſiſting of $61b. and it is ſuppoſed that 
an allowance of 1alb. of flour made into 
bread, for the daily conſumption of each 
perſon, upon an average, is not an extrava- 
gant allowance; hence it follows, that each 
perſon's conſumption of ſalt in 'bread an- 
' nually, is about 8 pounds of ſalt; and ſup- 
poſing the number of inhabitants.in England 
to be ſix millions, the quantity of ſalt thus 
conſumed in bread annually would be 48 


millions of pounds, 0 or 8 5714 buſhels of 
ſalt. 


The king's duties on that quantity, at the 
rate of five ſhillings per buſhel, amount to 
the ſum of { 214,985. 105, | 

Upon the abolition of the ſalt duties, the 
ſubjects either will be, or ought to be, freed 
from payment of any part of the preceding 
ſum; and this would be the caſe, if every 
family baked their own bread; or if the 
bakers, who ſupply them with bread, ſhould, 
| L | in 


1 


in conſequence of the abolition of the ſalt 
duties, lower the price of bread exactly in 
proportion to the diminiſhed price of the 
ſalt employed by them in the baking of 
bread. | 
But as it would be a difficult matter to 
lower the price of bread exactly in that pro- 
portion, it may be taken for granted, that 
the bakers will be very conſiderable gainers 
by the abolition of the duties on falt, with- 
out lowering the price of bread in proportion, 
and therefore it would be highly reaſonable, 
that all the bakers in the kingdom fhould 
contribute ſomething to the public revenue 
in the ſhape of annual licences, fo as to 
diminiſh the advantage they would gain of 
the Public by the abolition of the ſalt duties, 
and to come 1n aid of the commutation-tax 
upon hearts. | 
For the purpoſe of giving ſome notion how 
much the bakers of bread would ſave or gain 
| by the abolition of the ſalt duties, 1t may be 
a ſuppoſed, 'that the bread conſumed by one 
5 half of the kingdom, at leaſt, is ſupplied by 
f bakers; and if ſo, the ſaving to the bakers 
j all over England, in the article of ſalt, 
_ would amount to one half of the ſum of 
' 
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£214,285. 10s. above-mentioned ; that is to 
5 ; | ſay, 


[ 45 ] 

| ſay, upon the ſuppoſition of the bakers hav- 
ing hitherto paid duties for all the ſalt uſed 
by them, they would gain, by the abolition 


of theſe duties, to the extent of the ſum 
of { 107,142. 15s. annually. 


From ſuch a ſaving, they could well afford 
to pay ſomething in the ſhape of annual 
licences, though it is not propoſed that they 
ſhould contribute a ſum nearly equal to that 
amount, 


3dly. As the different manufacturer, 
where ſalt is employed as a neceſſary ingre- 
dient, will all be benefited by the abolition 
of the duties on ſalt, it may be reaſonable, 
that this plan of /icences, at moderate rates, 
ſhould be extended to ſome of theſe manu- 
factures, for reaſons ſimilar to thoſe es 
in the caſe of the bakers. 


The reſult upon the whole would be, has 
from the manufacturers and retailers of ſalt, 
from the bakers of bread, and from certain 
of the manufactures, where ſalt is employed 
as a neceſlary ingredient, a conſiderable ſum 
might be raiſed by annual licences, without 
injuring any of the perſons alluded to under 
theſe deſcriptions; on the contrary, ſtill leaving 
them in poſſeſſion of conſiderable advan- 


tages from the abolition of the ſalt duties. 
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ſtudy of improvements in the r efining of ſalt, 


1 76 J 
And the ſum thus raiſed by annual licences 
would ſerve materially to aid the hearth-tax, 


and to alleviate the burthen of that tax upon 
the ſubjects i in e 


CONCLUSION, 


N the courſe of the preceding ſheets, the 

Author has endeavoured 'to excite the 
public attention to various matters connected 
with the manufacture, and trade of ſalt, 
which he flatters himſelf muſt, on a fair diſ- 
cuſſion, be deemed objects of great national 
importance. | 


He has ſtated the advantages of the uſe of 
the valuable raw material of rock ſalt, and 
the diſadvantages to which moſt parts of 
England, and the whole of Scotland, are ſub- 
jected, from being denied the benefit of that 
raw material; while, at the ſame time, it is 
allowed to be exported to foreign 6GUntrIes, 
and to Ireland, duty free. 


He has alſo pointed out the great import- 
ance to this country in many reſpects of 


improvements in the manufafure of /alt ; and 


having applied his mind 'particularly to the 


he 


1E I 


he has communicated to the Public the reſult 
of his labours and experiments on that ſub- 
ject.— This he has done, fully and freely, 
without reſerve or condition of recompence 
of any ſort, though frequently adviſed, by 
particular friends, to ſecure to himſelf, by 
patent, the excluſive benefit of his invention, 
or to render 1t public only on the condition 
of obtaining a parliamentary reward, 


He flatters himſelf that the communication 
he has thus given to the Public, will enable 
' thoſe ſalt manufacturers, who ſhall ftrialy 
follow the rules preſcribed, to refine at a 
moderate expence the Britiſh ſalt to a degree 
of purity hitherto unknown 1n this iſland, 
and, by that means, give it a ſuperiority over 
the ſalt of any other country, not only for 
internal conſumption, but even for the % 


of the fiſheries, and for exportation to foreign 
countries. 


In the further proſecution of theſe objects, 
he has ventured to propoſe a plan for aboliſh- 
ing the preſent duties and reſtrictions on the 
manufacture of ſalt, and for ſubſtituting other 
duties, leſs burthenſome to the ſubjects, 
more beneficial to the revenue, and better 


qualified to promote the trade of Great 
Britain. 
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In the diſcuſſion of the plan thus propoſed, 
he hopes that the reaſons already given in 
ſupport of that plan, are ſuch as may be 
ſufficient to recommend it, from the com- 
pariſon that has been drawn between the ad- 
vantages or diſadvantages attending the tax 
on ſalt, and that propoſed to be ſubſtituted in 
its place, the tax on hearths. 

It now remains only to bring under view 
ſome additional good conſequences, which muſt 
reſult from theſe plans, if, upon due conſider- 
ation, it ſhall be deemed proper and expedient 
to adopt them. 


In the firt place, All the frauds which 
have been practiſed againſt the intereſts of 
the revenue, and againſt thoſe of the fair 
trader in falt, by the great quantities of that 
commodity ſmuggled from Ireland and other 
countries, would inſtantly ceaſe, as there could 
be no further inducement for carrying on that 
illicit trade; and this conſequence, whether 
conſidered in a political, financial, or moral 
view, would, in fact, be a real advantage both 
to Great Britain and Ireland ; for the gains 
that may occaſionally be acquired by ſome 
individuals from the practice of ſmuggling, 
ſeldom prove of any real benefit to the coun- 
try to which they belong; on the contrary, 

thoſe 


1 


thoſe very ſubjects, whoſe lives are ſpent in 

the purſuits of illicit trade, and in all the 
pernicious conſequences of a depraved courſe 
of life, would be much more uſeful ſubjects 
to the ſtate to which they belong, if employed 
in agriculture, or in the habits of _— 


induſtry. 
2dly, The ſmuggling trade of ſalt, which 
takes place from Ireland to Great Britain, 


may, in fact, be called a regular eſtabliſhed 
trade; and while it continues, it will not 
only be miſchievous 1n itfelf, but will ſerve 
as a baſis and encouragement for other 
branches of ſmuggling between the two 
countries; for it will afford daily opportu- 
nities of tranſporting goods from the one 
country to the other for a trifling freight, 
and this muſt prove highly pernicious to 
any plan of checking the practice of ſmug- 
gling between thefe two countries. 

'3dly, While the duties on ſalt continue in 
Great Britain, the ſmuggling of that commo- 
dity from Ireland will certainly continue ; 
the employment of additional numbers of 
revenue officers, or of additional numbers of 
cutters for guarding ſuch extenſive coaſts, 
would not be ſufficient to prevent it; and theſe 
23 beſides being ſubject to the objec- 
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tion of occaſioning additional expence to the 


revenue, are ſubject to this further objection, 


that the vigilance employed in watching the 
proceedings of the inhabitahts of the one 
country or the other, joined with the va- 
riety of the offences, and of diſputed caſes 
upon theſe offences, would moſt probably 


give riſe to many jealouſies and heart-burn- 


ings; all theſe evils will be avoided by the 
very ſimple operation of aboliſhing the du- 
ties on ſalt, which at once cuts up, by the 
roots, the ſmuggling trade from Ireland in 
the article of ſalt, and in a manner, of which 
Ireland cannot poſſibly complain. 


4thly, It would place the inhabitants of 


Great Britain and Ireland, upon an equal 


footing, with regard to thoſe: manufactures 


where ſalt is employed as a neceſſary in- 


gredient; and, conſequently, would remove 
part of the objections which have lately been 
made by ſome of the Britiſh manufacturers 
againſt the arrangements with Ireland, who 
have expreſſed apprehenſions on this ground, 
that the inferior duties paid on ſalt in Ireland 
would enable the Iriſh to underſel the Engliſh 
in thoſe manufactures, where ſalt was a neceſ- 
ſary ingredient; this in particular is the lan- 


guage of the glove manufacturers of Worcęſter, 


who, 


1 81 ] 


who, at a meeting on the 29th of March 
laſt, declared their oppoſition to the Iriſh 
reſolutions, and they particularly ſpecify 
the advantage which the Iriſh. enjoyed 
in the manufacture of dreſſing white leather, 
by being free from the duty on ſalt, while, 
in England, the article of ſalt is 2 in large 
* quantities in the dreſſing of white leather, 
* the principal part of the value of which is 
«© the duty paid thereon.” _ 

' 5thly, If the duties on ſalt were aboliſhed, 
and the free uſe of rock-/alt univerſally per- 
mitted in Great Britain, there is reafon to 
think, that the inhabitants of Ireland, inſtead 
of proſecuting the trade of ſmuggling, would 
become conſiderable cuſtomers to Great Britain 
in the article of refined ſalt, as they would 
find it more to their advantage to purchaſe 
refined ſalt in Britain, than to ſubje& them- 
ſelves to an extra-expence of tranſporting 
from Great Britain to Ireland, both the raw 
material of rock-ſalt, and the coals for re- 
fining it in that country. 


6thly, The abolition of the ſalt duties wad 
give riſe to the erecting of many new falt- 
works in Great Britain, and at places moſt 
convenient for the fiſheries; it would give riſe 
alſo to an emulation amongſt the different 
M manufac- 
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L 82 ] 
manufacturers of ſalt, for improving the 
fineneſs and purity of that commodity, as the 
ſuperior quality muſt then be the principal 


circumſtance which would give one manufac- 
turer an advantage over another, 

7thly, As the law ſtands at preſent, there 
are a great many requiſites to be ſatisfied, and 
much time 18 loſt before a perſon can entitle 
himſelf to the drawbacks and bounties relat- 
ing to ſalt; and theſe delays and obſtructions 
ſerve to create difficulties to the perſons em- 
ployed in the #/Þertes, and in the curing of 
fiſh; they occaſion difficulties and delays, 
likewiſe in the exporting of ſalt to foreign 
countries; all theſe inconveniencies would be 
at an end by the abolition of duties on alt, 
which, of courſe, would put an end to draws 
backs and bounties on that article, and to all 
the frauds and perjuries, which are too often 


Practiſed for obtaining theſe drawbacks and 


bounties. 

87 hly, The facility of employing ſalt for 
every uſeful purpoſe, without reſtriction or 
duties, would be productive of much real 
advantage to the country, by the unreſtrained 


uſe of it, both for the purpoſes of agriculture 


and of manufactures. Nothing but the duties 


on falt, and the conſequent high price of that 
| article, 


1831 


article, have prevented it from being much re- 
ſorted to as an excellent manure for the improve- 
ment of land, and for mixing it with the food 
given to cattle. And, with reſpect to manu- 
factures, the article of ſalt would not only 
be more freely employed in theſe manufac- 
tures, where, notwithſtanding the height of 
the duty, it has hitherto been made uſe of as 
a neceſſary ingredient ; but ſalt, when free 
from duty, would moſt probably be em- 
ployed with advantage in various other 
branches of manufacture. 

One material inſtance of theſe pro- 
bable conſequences, will ſerve to ſhew the 
attention that is due to them: Several hun- 
dred thouſand pounds are paid annually by 
Great Britain to foreign countries for the ar- 
ticle of baritla alone, Attempts have been 
made in this country to ſave that annual drain 
of money, by ſubſtituting foſſile alkali or 
barilla of home manufacture; but, for the 
encouragement of a manufacture of that ſort 
in its infancy, it was judged neceſſary that 


_ - the ſalt made uſe of in the courſe of the pro- 


ceſs ſhould be exempted from duty; and, for 
this purpoſe, applications have at different 
times been made, both to the. Treaſury and to 
Parliament, but without effect; becauſe it was 


M 2 | thought 
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thought that ſuch partial exemptions from 
the ſalt duty, might open the door for many 
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frauds upon that branch of revenue. One 
of the good conſequences, therefore, which 
would reſult from the abolition of al duties 
on ſalt, would be the encouragement it would 
give to the home manufacture of foſſile al- 
kali or barilla, which, on account of the 
low price of foreign pot and pearl aſhes, and 
barilla, in time of peace, cannot be carried 
on to advantage, while ſubject to the preſent. 
duties on falt. 

Laftly, The northern countries of Europe 
draw the greateſt part of their ſupplies of ſalt 
at preſent from the ſouthern parts of Europe; 
but when the ſalt trade of Great Britain ſhall 
be freed from thoſe duties and fetters which 
have hitherto cramped its progreſs ; and ſhall 
alſo be freed from the hazards to which the 
fair trader is now expoſed by the interference 
of ſmugglers ; when the number of ſalt works 
ſhall, in conſequence, be encreaſed; and a 


| ſpirit of emulation take place amongſt the 


ſalt manufacturers for excelling each other in 
the quality of the commodity ; and particu- 
larly, when the mode ſuggeſted for refining 


Britiſh falt to a degree of purity hither- 


to unknown . ſhall be generally adopted; 
4 the 


By 


the certain conſequence of all theſe im- 


provements, muſt be, a great and beneficial 


extenſion of the commerce of Great Britain, 
by the exportation of large quantities of ſalt 
to Foreign countries, and particularly to thoſe 
in the northern parts of Europe, . 
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Landon, May 7th, 178 * 
WHILST the Firſt Edition of this 
Pamphlet was circulating in the Public, 
the Author was very attentive to any obſer- 
vations, either upon the facts therein ſtated, 
or the inferences drawn from them; and 
this attention was founded on an earneſt deſire 
to ayail himſelf of any uſeful ſuggeſtions, 
whether their tendency ,ſhould be to en- 
force, or to refute what he had given to the 
Public, being reſolved to correct, in a ſe- 
cond edition, any thing that might, on juſt 
grounds, appear to be erroneous. 
Obſervations of an oppoſite. nature have 
reached his ears. To ſome it has appeared, that 
the principles aſſumed, and the calculations 
employed tor eſtabliſhing the reality and ex- 
tent of the frauds upon the revenue in the 
ſalt duties, have produced an exaggerated - 
account of the amount of theſe frauds. But 
N | the 
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the more general and prevailing obſervation 
has been, that the Author has over-rated the 
population of France, and greatly under- 
rated that of England; and as a material 
part of the calculations depended upon the 
juſtneſs of theſe computations, that the over- 
rating the population. of France, and the 
under-rating the numbers in England, muſt 
have had a double effect in leading to an 


_ erroneous concluſion, by ſtating the frauds 


upon the tevenue in the falt duties at a ſum 
greatly below the extent of their real amount. 


Theſe obſervations, though counteracting 
each other from their oppoſite tendency, have 
induced the Author carefully to reviſe every 
thing he had ftated in the firſt edition; and 
he will now beg leave to ſubmit to con- 
fideration, the reſult of his repeated atten- 
tions to this important ſubject. 

The ſuſpicion of exaggeration cannot long 
remain with thoſe who are willing to take 
the trouble of inveſtigating this matter with 
accuracy and impartiality. 

Inſtead of exaggerating, the Author, upon 
mature reflection, is at this moment fully 
perſuaded, that he has conſiderably under- 
rated the amount of the ſums which the ſalt 

duties 


: [ ii J 
duties in England ought to have produced, 
if fairly and completely collected, and 
conſequently has under- ſtated the amount 
of the frauds upon the revenue. 

In proof of this propoſition, he muſt begin 
with two general obſervations, the truth of 
which will not be denied, 

The 1} is, That if the number of inha- 
bitants in France has been over-rated, as 1s 
ſuſpected, the conſequence of reducing the 
number of inhabitants in the different pro- 
vinces of that kingdom will be, that of en- 
creaſing in the calculation the quantity of 
ſalt conſumed by each individual in theſe 
provinces; becauſe the quantity of ſalt con- 
ſumed in each province is known with cer- 
tainty, and the doubt relates only to the 
number of the conſumers. 

The ſecond obſervation is, That if the num- 
ber of inhabitants in England has been 
under-rated in the firſt edition of this Pam- 
phlet, the conſequence of increafing the num- 
ber of inhabitants, muſt be that of increaſing 
in the calculation the amount of the ſums 
which the ſalt duties ought to have pro- 
duced, becauſe the calculation reſpecting Eng- 
land was formed upon an eſtimate of the 
puny of ſalt uſed by each individual, 
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upon an average, and by multiplying that 
quantity by the e of inhabitants in 
England. 

With reſpect to the number of inhabit- 
ants in France, the Author took for his 
guide Mr. Necker, who, from his fituation of 
Director General of the Finances of France, 
and from his well-eſtabliſhed reputation, ap- 
peared to be the beſt authority that could be 
appealed to on this ſubject. His publica- 
tions declare, that he had employed much 
labour and induſtry to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of the number of inhabitants in 
each Province; and the reſult of the whole, 
according to his ſtatements, was, that the king- 


dom of France contained 24,800,000 inhabit- 


ants, and that the conſumption of the ſeve- 
ral provinces, was 3,450,000 1 of 

ſalt. | 
Many perſons who have read this account 
given by Mr. Necker of the population of 
France, are diſpoſed to doubt of its ac- 
curacy ; and by comparing it with the ac- 
counts generally received of the population 
of that kingdom, are inclined to think, that 
in his ſtatements thg,| numbers have been 
exaggerated, This opinion is generally 
entertained, not from any want of -rehance 
4 <1 on 


ES. 

on Mr. Necker s candou? and accuracy, 
but from a perſuaſion, that in the reports 
made to him of the population of the ſeveral 
Provinces; a matter in itſelf extremely dif- 
ficult to be aſcertained with preciſion, there 
muſt have been error and exaggeration on 
the part of the Perions ttpioyed. to make 
theſe reports. 


But at the ſame time it is allowed, that hows- 
ever much the eſtimate made of the popula- 
tion of Francs, may, from various cauſes, 
be ſuppoſed tb be exaggerated, and liable to 
the ſuſpicion of error, yet there is no reaſon 
to ſuſpect any error with reſpect to the quan- 
tity of falt conſumed in the ſeveral Provinces 
of France; for, 4s the King has, in moſt of 
the Provinces, the excluſive privilege of ſup- 
plying the article of ſalt, and as regular 
books are kept, and various checks eſta- 
bliſhed for aſcertaining the produce of this 
capital branch of the revenue, Mr. Necker 
muſt have had in his poſſeſſion complete evi- 
dence of the quantity of ſalt conſumed in 
each province, and in the kingdom of France 
in general. 

The Author, from all he has heard on 
this ſubject, is inclined to think, that the 
Population of France may have been cver- 


rated ; 


By 
rated ; but if this ſuppoſition of error in that 
particular is well founded, the effect of it 
on the calculations in the preceding Pam- 
phlet, muſt be that of ſupporting or increaſ- 
ing the averages made of the quantity of ſalt 
conſumed by each individual. The diminu- 
tion of the number of conſumers in France 
would, for the reaſon already given, increaſe 
each individual's proportion of the total 
quantity conſumed in that country; but it 
would alſo have the effect of ſupporting or in- 
creaſing the Author's eſtimates of the average 
conſumption of each individual in England: 
For, in order to attain the knowledge of what 
quantity of ſalt ought to be allotted to each in- 
dividual in England upon an average, the Au- 
thor was obliged to transfer his enquiries on 
that ſubject to France in the firſt inſtance; 
becauſe there the quantity of ſalt conſumed 
could be learnt with much more certainty 
than in England; and having fixed the ave- 
rage quantity to each individual in the ſeve- 
ral provinces of France, he aſſumed that as 
a baſis for his calculations, with regard to 
the average quantity conſumed by each in- 
dividual in England, making the proper al- 
lowances for the difference of circumſtances 
in the two countries. 


The 


3 


The next point to be conſidered, is, Whe- 


ther the Author, in the firſt Edition of this 
Pamphlet, has over or under- rated the popu- 
lation of England, and the conſequences of 
any error in that reſpet? 

From a deſire of avoiding the imputation 
of over- ſtrained calculations, the Author was 
induced to eſtimate the population of Eng- 
land and Wales at the moderate rate of ſix 
millions of perſons, including in that num- 


ber perſons of all ages; but, on a more pre- 


ciſe and particular attention to that ſubject, he 
is now convinced, that in the eſtimate above- 
mentioned he has greatly under-rated the 
number of inhabitants in England and Wales, 
and that they ought to be eſtimated at the 
rate of eight millions at leaſe. . 

Without entering into the diſcuſſion of 
the various facts and arguments, which, to 
every candid enquirer, muſt afford a ſtrong 
degree of conviction, that the computation 
of the inhabitants, at the above rate of eight 
millions, is reaſonable and moderate; it may 
be ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe to obſerve, 


that above half a century ago, and in the times 


of the keeneſt conteſts in Parliament, during 
Sir Robert Walpole's Adminiſtration, it was 
admitted on both ſides of the Houſe, and aſ- 


ſumed 


| 
| 
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ſumed as a principle of calculation, both by 
miniſters and their opponents, in queſtions 
relating to taxation, that the number of in- 
habitants in England and Wales ought to 
be eſtimated at eight millions of perſons at 
leaſt, | F 

Thus, in a queſtion which was keenly agi- 
tated in Parliament in the year 1732, relat- 
ing to this very ſubject, the propriety or im- 
propriety of the duties on ſalt “, Sir Robert 
Walpole expreſſed himſelf as follows: — 
« We may modeſtly reckon that the whole 
<«« people of England amount to at leaſt 
eight millions of perſons, every one of 
* whom contributes his ſhare to this duty 
“con ſalt.” 

The meaſure at that time propoſed by 
Sir Robert Walpole for reviving the du- 
ties on ſalt, which, for the benefit of the 
people in general, and in conſequence of a 
ſpeech from the throne, had been aboliſhed in 
the year 1730, was recommended to Parlia- 
ment by the Miniſter, on the footing of its en- 
abling him to relieve the landed intereſt to the 
extent of one ſhilling in the pound land-tax ; 
but notwithſtanding the allurement thus hung 
out to a powerful part of the repreſentatives, 


* 


* Chandler's Parliamentary Debates, vol. vii. page 186. 
the 
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the revival of the ſalt duties was ſtrongly 
oppoſed on public grounds, and even on the 
ground of the landed intereſt loſing more by 
the eſtabliſhment of the one tax, than they 
would ſave by the diminution of the other; 
in particular it was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Sir 
William Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, and Mr. 
Dundas, then Lord Advocate for Scotland; 
and it is to be remarked, that though they 
keenly attacked Sir Robert's arguments and 
calculations upon that occaſion in other re- 
ſpects, yet they ſeem to have admitted his 
calculation with regard to the population of 
England; Mr. Pulteney, in particular, found- 
ed part of his arguments and calculations 
upon the ſame number of eight millions of 


inhabitants “. 
The Author being convinced of his error 


in rating the population of England ſo low 
as ſix millions, propoſes now to correct it, 
by adapting his calculations to eight inſtead 
of ſix millions of perſons; and it will appear 
that the arguments made uſe of in the firſt 
Edition of the Pamphlet will from thence 
acquire additional force. | 

Upon the ſuppoſition of ſix millions of 
inhabitants only in England, and allotting 


' Chandler's Parliamentary Debates, vl. vii. page 198. 
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25 pounds of ſalt to each individual for his 
annual conſumption, the reſult (as ſtated on 
pages 49 and 50) was, that the ſalt duties at 
the preſent rate of five ſhillings per buſhel, 
if collected without any frauds upon the Re- 
venue, ought to produce / 669, 642 15 © 
But reckoning the inhabitants of England 
at eight inſtead of ſix millions, the account 
will ſtand thus : 
Sum as above correſponding to ſix mil- 
lions, - - 606g, n 15 © 
To be added 1-3d more, 
on account of the additional 
two millions of inhabitants, 223,214 8 0 


U 


Sum, 3 892, 857 © 0 
Deduct charges of ma- | 
nagement, — — 26,410 15 7 


Remains net, = 866,446 4 5 
Sum of the net actual | 
produce from Michaelmas 


1783 to Michaelmas 1784, 3755 16 8 


Difference or deficieney, 1 533,710 7 9 


Thus it appears, that inſtead of eſtimating 
the amount of the frauds upon the Revenue 
| at 


©. WE | 
at about 300,000 l. annually, as ſtated in the 
firſt Edition, it ought to have been eſtimated 
at a ſum exceeding 500,0001, ; for the ſum 
actually produced from the duties on falt 
falls ſhort to that amount of what they ought 
to produce, if there were no ſmuggling and 
no frauds upon the Revenue in this article. 

Theſe particulars will, it is hoped, afford 
a ſatisfactory anſwer to the criticiſms of thoſe 
who have been diſpoſed to think that the 
Author, in the firſt Edition of the preceding 
Pamphlet, had given an exaggerated account 
of the frauds upon the Revenue in the ar- 
ticle of the ſalt duties. 

The additional ſum of 223, 314 . 58. above 
ſtated as correſponding to the additional 
number of two millions of inhabitants, af- 
fords ample room for correcting the effect of 
miſtakes, if any ſuch ſhould be ſuppoſed to have 
happened in reckoning the conſumption of 
each individual at 25 pounds of falt at an 
average. | 

For fuppoſing the average individual con- 
ſumption to be reduced from 25 pounds even 
to 20 pounds of ſalt for each perſon, ſtill it 
would remain true, that the frauds upon the 
Revenue amounted to upwards of goo, ooo l. 

. annually, 


i 
annually, as ſtated in the firſt Edition. This 
will appear from the following ſtatement, 
where one-fifth is deducted from the total 
amount of the duties, in order to correſpond 


to the reduction of the average from 25 to 
20 pounds of ſalt: 


The ſum which the ſalt duties ought to 
produce, at the rate of 25 pounds of falt for 
each perſon, and reckoning the population 
of England at eight millions, is, as above 
ſtated, - L. 892,827 o © 
Deduct 1-5th = 178,505 4 55 O 


Remains ».. ke 714,261 12.0 
Deduct charges of ma- 
nagement - 26,410 15 7 


— 


Sum which the ſalt du- 
ties, at the reduced average, 


ought to produce, J. 667,850 16 5 
Sum of their net actual 
produce only - 322,735 5 16 8 


Difference or deficiency G. 36 5,114 1 9 


Having thus ſhewn, that the frauds upon 
the Revenue in the articles of the ſalt duties 


in England exceed 30o, ooo I. annually, 


even 


i 
even on the ſuppoſition of the average con- 
ſumption of each perſon being reduced from 
twenty- five to twenty pounds of ſalt, the 
Author will now briefly ſtate the reaſons 
why he continues of opinion, that the allot- 
ment of twenty-five pounds is formed upon 
a moderate eſtimate, and muſt approach 
nearer the truth, than the allotment of twenty 
pounds, or any inferior eſtimate. 

In reckoning the quantity of falt con- 
ſumed by each individual upon an average, 
the attention muſt not be confined merely 
to the quantity of ſalt purchaſed by private 
perſons or families, and by them uſed daily 
with food, or employed for domeſtic pur- 
poſes ; but it muſt be further conſidered, that 

large quantities of falt are uſed in the form- 
ation of bread, cheeſe, ſalted butter,, pickles, 
ſalted beef, pork, and other ſalted proviſions of 
all kinds, including 2 ſalted for home con- 
ſumption; and therefore the inhabitants of 
the kingdom making uſe of theſe proviſions, 
conſume and pay duty for ſalt by theſe 
means, as effecually as by the daily and 
direct uſe of it with the food prepared in 
their families; and as the articles above- 
mentioned are IP very gerieral and extenſive 
conſumption, the total quantity of ſalt fo 


employed 
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employed muſt be to a very great extent in- 
deed, and a proportion of that total quan- 
tity muſt be allotted to each individual, for 
the purpoſe of attaining a quſt notion of 
each perſon's annual conſumption upon an 
average. 

Upon ſimilar grounds, there muſt be add- 
ed to the annual conſumption of each per- 
ſon, the proportion of falt conſumed in 
the uſe of thoſe articles of manufactures 
where ſalt is employed as a necellary ingre- 
dient. 

The liſt of articles falling under this de- 
ſcription is, perhaps, greater, than moſt 
people are aware of, as will appear from the 
e ſpecimen: 

Salt is employed, in a greater or lefſer a. 
gree, in the following manufaCtures : 

White Leather Dreſſing, —Soap,—Sal Am- 
moniac, — Glauber Salt, — Foſſile Alkali,— 
Glaſs Manufacture, —ManufaCtures of Earth- 
en-ware, in the glazing of which conſider- 
able quantities of ſalt are uſed. 

The above ſpecimens, to which other 
articles might be added, may be ſufficient for 
ſhewing, that, in conſequence of the con- 

0 ſumption 
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ſumption of theſe manufactures, ſome pro- 


portion of ſalt ſhould be added to the average 
annual conſumption of each perſon. | 


In the eſtimates made for aſcertaining the 
average conſumption of families or indivi- 
duals, it is a prevailing error, that the quan- 
tity of ſalt purchaſed and uſed in private 
families for their daily uſe, is the only thing 
conſidered; and this ſort of inaccuracy ſeems 
likewiſe to have pervaded the calculations and 
arguments of moſt of the ſpeakers on the ſub- 
ject of the ſalt duties, when that matter was 
conteſted in Parliament in Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's time; eſtimating the average conſump- 
tion of each perſon, in that limited point of 
view, no doubt twenty-five pounds of falt 

annually, would be too large an allowance. 

But when we take into the account the 
various modes by which ſalt is conſumed by 
individuals or families, it will be found, on 
the whole, that the allotment of twenty-five 
pounds of falt to each perſon on an average, 
is by no means an immoderate allowance. 

If the average conſumption of each in- 
dividual is thus allowed to be well eſtabliſhed; 
and if it is allowed that there are in England 
and Wales eight millions of perſons, which 
is certainly a moderate computation, the 

| infallible 
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infallible conſequence is, that the duties 
upon ſalt, at five ſhillings per buſhel, ought, 
if fairly and completely collected, to pro- 
duce about five hundred thouſand pounds more 
than they have ever actually produced; and, 
of courſe, this deficiency muſt be owing to 
the illegal traffic of ſmuggling, and to the 
various frauds practiſed againſt the Revenue 
for evading a tax, which, from its nature 
and conſtruction, never can be made ſecure 
againſt frauds of great magnitude, 


In the preceding pamphlet (page 76) it was 
ſaid, that the method which the Author has 
communicated to the Public of purifying 
Britiſa-made ſalt, ** would enable thoſe ſalt 
% manufacturers who ſhall ſtrictly follow the 
„rules preſcribed, to refine, at a moderate 
„% expence, the Britiſh ſalt, to a degree of 
« purity, ſuch as would give it a ſuperiority 
& over the ſalt of any other country, not 
e only for internal conſumption, but even 
« for the uſe of the Fiſheries, and for export- 
& ation to foreign countries. 

In order to give ſome notion of the wide field 
which would thus be opened for the conſump- 
tion of purified Britih ſalt, it may be proper 
pere to mention jome circumſtances which 

have 


EE 
have lately come to the Author s know- 
ledge. ICY 
Since the firſt edition of the preceding 
Pamphlet was publiſhed, there has been given 
in to the Houſe of Commons a Report from 
a Committee appointed to enquire into the 
State of the Pilchard Fiſheries on the Coaſts 
of Cornwall; from which Report it appears, 
that in the Pilchard Fiſhery alone there are 
uſed annually from 3 to 4000 ton of foreign 
ſalt, brought from France, Spain, rewe 
and Italy. 


The foreign ſalt uſed in the curing of fiſh 
of other ſorts caught on the Britiſh and Triſh 
coaſts, amounts to a very large quantity :— 
but the money thus ſent out of the country 
for the purchaſe of foreign ſalt will be ſaved, 
and encouragement given to the home manu- 
factory, when the Britiſh made ſalt ſhall be 
carried to that degree of perfection which it 
cannot fail of attaining, when the method 
which the Author has communicated, of 
purifying Britiſh ſalt, thall be carefully and 
generally purſued. 


And, beſides thus e the ſalt requi- 
ſite for the Britiſh Fiſheries, there is every 
reaſon to believe that there will be a great de- 
mand for the Britiſh ſalt thus purified, for 
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the purpoſe of ſerving the NewfoundlanT 


fiſheries. The quantity of ſalt there conſumed 


is very great; and the whole, or the greateſt 
part of it, has hitherto been ſupplied either 
from foreign countries, or from the Weſt- 


Indies. 


In the preceding pamphlet (pages 20, 21, 
and 22) ſome paragraphs were employed in 
pointing out the proſpects of Britiſh- made 
falt becoming alſo an article of export trade 
from this kingdom to the northern nations of 
Europe, who draw their ſupply of that article 
at prefent from Spain, Portugal, and Sar- 
dinia. But as the Author has, upon more 


accurate inveſtigation, diſcovered ſome miſtakes 


in the information he had at firft received 
with regard to the price, expence of freight, 
and inſurance on Foreign ſalt imported into 
the northern countries of Europe, he thinks 
it now incumbent on him to correct the 
miſtakes which that gave riſe to in the com- 
parative ſtate of the price of Spaniſh and 
Britiſh ſalt delivered at Copenhagen, as inſerted. 
in. page 21 of the preceding Pamphlet. 

The price, freight, and inſurance on Spani/h 


fol delivered at Copenhagen was there ſlated, 


at £.2: 15 per ton, and the price, freight, 
and inſurance on Britiſh ſalt delivered there, 


al 
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at C 2: 2 per ton. Both theſe eſtimates were 
founded on information which the Author 
had received during the time of war, when 
the prices of freight and inſurance were much 
higher than in times of peace; but, on en- 
quiry, it is found that theſe calculations were 
not quite accurate, even in time of war, and, 
if adopted at prefent, would be fill more 
erroneous. 

The Author has lately been at conſiderable 
pains to acquire ſatisfactory information with 
regard to the juſt medium price at which 
foreign and Britiſh ſalt ought to be eſtimated 
in the markets in the northern parts of 
Europe in times of peace, including freight 
and other charges; but he has not yet been 
able to obtain ſuch certain information in 
theſe reſpects as appears to him farisfaftory. 
He has, however, taken fome meaſures for 
attaining an accurate knowledge of theſe par- 
ticulars; and when attained will take an 
opportunity of age ers. it to the 
public. 

The difficulty ariſes from this eircumſtance, 
that the ſalt trade from the ſouthern to the 
northern parts of Europe has never been 
carried on upon a regular eſtabliſhed fgoting, 
but has depended frequently, or chiefly, upon 

P 2 caſual 
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caſual freights, according to the opportunities 
which offered of ſhips returning from the 
ſouthern to the northern countries of Europe, 
which ſhips conveyed the ſalt ſometimes as 
returning cargoes, and ſometimes almoſt in 
the ſhape of ballaſt. 

The uncertainty of a ſupply carried on in 
this manner occaſions great fluctuations in 
the price, approaching ſometimes to the one 
extreme and ſometimes to the other, which 
makes it difficult to aſcertain with preciſion 
any ſteady medium price of foreign ſalt in 
the northern countries of Europe. | 

One fact however is known with certainty, 
that even during the time of the war, when 
the price of Britiſh rock ſalt, conveyed to the 
northern countries of Europe, was increaſed 
by the high rate of freight and inſurance, the 
demand from theſe countries for that ſalt con- 
tinued as great as when at the lower rate in 
time of peace, though ſome of the countries 
which ſhare thoſe markets with England, or 
to which the ſalt was to be carried, not being 
concerned in the war, might have had ſome 


advantage over England in the expence of' 
freight and inſurance. 


Hence it may be inferred that the Britiſh 
rock ſalt was erther found indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary 
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ceſſary by the countries which thus continued 


their demand during the time of war, or that 
it was found to be cheaper on the whole than 


that with which theſe countries were ſupplied 


from the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

The Author is ſatisfied that Britiſh ſalt can 
be ſent to the northern countries of Europe 
cheaper than that .which they receive from 


Sardinia, Spain or Portugal, though not ſo 
much cheaper, he apprehends, as was ſtated 


in page 21 of the preceding Pamphlet. 

But, independent of any advantage that 
may ariſe from inferior price, the circumſtance 
which will give the Britiſh ſalt the decided 
preference in theſe foreign markets will be 
the ſuperior quality, after the method of 
purifying Britiſh-made ſalt ſhall have been 
adopted, and generally practiſed. 


It will then become an object to the Britiſh 


ſalt refiners to eſtabliſh ſalt ſtores in theſe 
countries; and, by conſtantly keeping a large 


ſupply on hand, they will effectually prevent 


any cargoes being brought from the ſouthern 


countries on ſpeculation, as the ſale of ſuch 


cargoes would be excluded both by the in- 
ferior price and the ſuperior quality of the Bri- 
tiſh refined alt, 


There 
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here is reaſon likewiſe to preſume, that an 
eſtabliſhed ſalt trade from Great Britain, in 
this manner, would meet with approbation 
and encouragement in the countries thus to 
be ſupplied; as it would be for their ad- 
vantage in various reſpects to have ſuch con- 
ſtant regular ſupply in this neceſſary of life; 
and it would prevent an inconvenienee fre- 
quently experienced in their fiſheries, which, 
in times of great ſucceſs, have had the price 


of ſalt greatly raiſed upon them, or have been 


obliged to ſtop the further proſecution of their 
fiſheries, in conſequence of their precarious 
and irregular ſupply of ſalt. 


It may now be proper to take notice of 
ſome new facts and occurrences, which muſt 
ſerve to increaſe the motives for aboliſhing 
the ſalt duties, and for ſubſtituting other 
duties more conſiſtent with the intereſts of 
the Revenue, and cf the Trade of Great 
Britain. | . 
In the firſt edition of this Pamphlet, the 
inconveniencies to the Briti/h fiſheries from 


the preſent duties and regulations relating 


to ſalt, and the advantages which would ac- 
crue 
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crue to that ſouree of national wealth from the 
abolition of theſe duties, were briefly ſtated 
in two paragraphs [pages 81 and 82]; but 
at that time, the Author was not aware of 
the whole extent of the prejudice and incon- 
veniencies occaſioned to the fiſheries by the 
means of the duties, regulations, and reſtric- 
tions relating to falt; neither did he know 
that this matter was ſo ſoon to be under the 
conſideration of a Committee of the Houſe 
of Commons, and to become the ſubject of 

a ſpecific Report from them ; but he has now 
had an opportunity of peruſing a Report 
(dated the 11th, and in conſequence of an 
order of the Houſe of Commons, printed 
on the 14th of this month of May) made by 
the Committee appointed to enquire into 
« the State of the Britiſh Fiſheries, and 
into the moſt effectual Means for their im- 
« provement and extenſion,” the facts ſtated. 
in which Report afford the ſtrongeſt additional 
arguments that could poſſibly be imagined. 
for enforcing the ſuggeſtions contained in 
the preceding Pamphlet. 

The Report, in the introductory part of i it 
takes notice, that the Committee had examined 
a great variety of evidence reſpecting the 
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preſent ſtate of the Britiſh fiſheries ; and that, 
« from the concurring teſtimony of all the 
* witneſſes 1t appeared, that the preſent ſyſtem 
« of the ſalt laws is peculiarly embarraſſing 
„and vexatious to thoſe who are concerned 
& in the fiſheries of this kingdom; and that 
* it alſo appears to your Committee, that the 
« beneficent and wiſe intentions of the Le- 
« piflature in allowing the uſe of ſalt, duty 
c free, in the curing of fiſh for exportation, 
* are in a great meaſure fruſtrated by the 
& yarious regulations and reſtrictions, which 
from time to time have been judged ne- 
« ceſſary for the purpoſe of provenung a frau- 


« dulent abuſe of the indulgence.” 


The Report then proceeds to ſtate ſome of 
the moſt important particulars of the evidence 
they had received. 

Under this deſcription are ſtated the evi- 
dence of two merchants and a ſhip owner at 
Yarmouth, two fiſhermen at Harwich, a per- 
ſon concerned in the buſs herring fiſhery at 
Campbeltown ; the evidence alſo of Dr, An- 
derſon, who was employed laſt year by Go- 


vernment to examine the ſtate of the fiſheries 


on the weſtern coaſts and iſlands of North 
Britain ; that of Mr, James Hay, who had 


4 - long 
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long teſided in Shetland, and been concerned 
in the fiſheries there; and'that of Mr. John 
Knox of Richmond ; and, to the evidence of 
all theſe perſons there are added, the obſerva- 
tions tranſmitted to the Committee by Mr. 
White, collector of the cuſtoms of e Martin, 
in the north weſtern coaſt of Scotland. 

The facts eſtabliſhed by the concurring 
teſtimony of theſe witneſſes, afford moſt ma- 
terial information on the ſubject of the Britiſh 
Fiſheries, and of the impoſlibility of carrying 
them on to advantage, while the preſent du- 
ties, regulations, and reſtrictions, relating to 
ſalt, remain in force. It is impoſſible, by 
any abridgment, to do juſtice to the import- 
ance and preciſion of the evidence thus col- 
lected in the Report juſt now printed; but it 
cannot be doubted, that every perſon who 
feels the conſequence of this great national 
object, the Britiſh Fiſheries, will have a deſire 
to read the whole of that Report; and having 
read it, he muſt concur in the ſentiments ex- 
preſſed by the Committee, who, after ſtating 
the evidence, conclude their Report in the fol- 
lowing words: | 

* If the laws (relating to ſalt) are ſuffered 
* to remain in their preſent ſtate, your Com- 
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„ mittee apprehend, it will appear to the 
fHouſe, as it does to your Committee, that 


few men of property will chooſe to embark 


© their capitals, and beſtow their time and 
« attention on a branch of buſineſs, which 
, expoles thoſe employed in it to continual 
* embarraſlments, and frequently to vexa- 


© tious ſuits with the officers of the revenue. 


“The various remedies ſuggeſted by the 


« witneſſes examined by your Committee, 


* have all ſcemed liable to very important 
* objections. 
« Under theſe circumſtances, your Com- 
«© mittee muſt refer the ſubject to the ſuperior 
© wiſdom of the Houſe; but in doing ſo, have 
no heſitation in reporting their own opinion, 
ce that the preſent ſyſtem of the ſalt laws is 
&* one of the principal cauſes that the Fiſheries 
*© of Great Britain have never been carried to 
« the height of proſperity and advantage of 
c <ohich they are capable. And your Com- 
«© mittee muſt further ſtate it as their opinion, 
de that, although the Revenues of this 
country ought not to ſuffer fo great a de- 
e falcation from their amount as the produce 
of the ſalt duties affords, {till it is well 
* worthy the attention of the legiſlature to 
* conſider 
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© conſider if the ſame amount of revenue, 
„ which at preſent is collected upon an article 
© of ſuch general conſumption, might not 
be ſecured by means equally productive, 
“ but not ſo embarraſſing to the fiſheries, and 
© other articles connected with the wealth 
c and ſecurity of the empire, in ſome of its 
„ moſt important intereſts.” 
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